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DEDICATION 


MAN IS A COLOSSUS TO THE ANT 

AND A PIGMY TO THE MOUNTAIN; 

THE MOUNTAIN IS A SPECK AMIDST THE SEA, 

SUN AND STARS, 

WHICH IN TURN ARE ALL SPECKS IN THE UNIVERSE; 

AND NATURE IS THE SUM OF ALL THE SPECKS 

AND THE COLOURFUL SPECTACLES OF GOD! 

THE WORLD OF NATURE WAS BY GOD CONCEIVED, 

THAT WAS ARCHITECTURE; 

IT THEN WAS FORMED, 

THAT WAS SCULPTURE; 

THEN WAS IT COLOURED, 

THAT WAS PAINTING; 

IT WAS THEREAFTER FILLED WITH LIVING SOULS, 

THAT WAS DRAMA- THE SOUL OF THE PEOPLE! 

ALL ARTISTS ARE BY DUTY BOUND 

TO PAY HOMAGE TO THE MASTER ARTISTE 

THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF THE TONGUE, PEN OR BRUSH 
EACH IN HIS OWN WAY. 


S.R. 
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PART I 

“LAND-LUBBER” 




The World Is My Country. 

IF EXPERIENCE DOES NOT COME TO YOU, 
YOU MUST GO TO EXPERIENCE 

I never asked to be born in this world, a male or 
female, either rich or poor, white or black, wise or other¬ 
wise. If none of us asked to be bom, likewise we never 
asked for the world to be created. As all men are made 
of the same paste, is it too much to ask to consider 
ourselves to be citizens of the world, and desire the world 
to be our country? The fact that the universe is 
open to our entire gaze from the narrow confines 
of a single lane, proves that no divine barriers were 
intended to exist; then why should there be human 
ones? 

With this ideal rooted in my mind, l was obsessed 
with a burning desire to fathom for what purpose this 
great enterprise of life was launched, and how it was pro¬ 
gressing beyond my limited horizon. Being only twenty- 
one winters young, and a recognised successful failure, 
could boast of no qualifications or credentials required for 
this arduous task. I am, however, a graduate, not of any 
man-made university, but of the larger university of life. 
Willing as I was to endure any amount of hardships, trials 
and tribulations, I had passed out successfully from the 
college of experience. 

So, on June 3rd, 1937, I left India, with only a few 
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pounds in my pocket, for England. On the S. S< Conte 
Rosso, which is now having a well-earned rest at the 
bottom of the sea—thanks to a British torpedo-, I travelled 
as a deck passenger as the fare was much cheaper, and 
was obliged to take and make my own food. The ship s 
destination was to be Venice, and from thence I intended 
journeying overland across the Continent. 

Somebody whispered in my ear that even an extra 
straw would be heavy on a long journey. So, I set out 
on my voyage of discovery, armed only with a tooth¬ 
brush and a fountain pen. Fortunately, I had the 
companionship of a stalwart young lad of the same 
age, who faithfully stuck to my side through some of the 
ups and downs that were to follow, especially downs, for, 
instead of finding Miss Fortune whom I sought, I found 
misfortune which sought me all along, but I was the 
gainer albeit in the long run. 

Time ticks on and the Indian Ocean is crossed. The 
historic Suez Canal fades into the distance, and gives way 
to the Mediterranean Sea. Then comes to view romantic 
Venice, exciting Switzerland, beautiful Paris and finally 
the English Channel, Dover and at last majestic London 
—the metropolis and hub of the world. 

My first impression of England was gained, when I 
looked out of the carriage window on the way from 
Dover to London. I was dumbstruck by the confusion 
of a titanic spectacle of battallions and battallions of 
chimney stacks reaching up to the sky in a majestic and 
upright formation. 
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My train journey came to an end when I reached 
London. I alighted with my fighting kit at Paddington 
Station, and headed straight for the ticket squad. I was 
immensely relieved after I surmounted this final barrier, 
and found myself standing on the firing line of one of 
London s best known streets. I suddenly realised how 
wrong it was for me to have thought, that a moment of 
such importance, of setting foot in a strange country, 
would be the turning point in my career. 

Instead of feasting my eyes on what lay before me, 
and being delirious with joy, I was overwhelmed with a 
confusion of emotions. For, an inner voice seemed to 
taunt me with the thought that the goal of my childhood 
dreams was but the starting point in the prime of life. I 
had taken a one-way ticket and there was no chance of 
returning. Thus, with troubled joy, I went on my way 
and set in motion the first chapter of my life-in-theraw 
far, far away from home. 

IT’S A JOB LOOKING FOR A JOB 

Imagine the prospects of anybody in a foreign land 
without a trade, without friends, money, or good clothes 
with which to start! A man may know something of every¬ 
thing, but to be a success in life, he must know everything 
of something. Fortunately or unfortunately, I was a 
mediocre jack of all trades, and master of none. Thus, 

1 started life with a disadvantage. One line of occupation 
which I totally disliked when working in India, before I 
sailed for England, was pen-pushing in an office, playing 
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with figures and using technical terms. My life there was 
a humdrum routine. I took an oath after this job that 
the future would never again find me shut up in an office 
while all around me, files, figures and typewriters 
confronted me menacingly. 

I kept firm to my vow; but at what cost? What 
other outlet was there left for me ? My only line of ac¬ 
tion was to start as an unskilled worker such as that of a 
salesman selling on the “firing-line” to business houses, or 
to housewives. I had no other alternative, but in this new 
avocation of mine, there was plenty of variety, sunshine 
and freedom. 

Little did I dream, when I launched myself on this 
hawking trade, what a variety of articles I should have to 
handle—vacuum cleaners, ladies' silk stockings and under¬ 
wear, in short, anything anybody wanted, from a battle-ship 
to a nut. I had also to obtain subscribers for newspapers, 
orders for spring cleaning or any other odd job. I ended up 
by being a fireman, trimmer, sculleryman, handyman, hotel 
porter, waiter, boarding housekeeper, shop assistant, 
salesman, public bar pianist, tramp, stowaway and stool- 
pigeon—-all rolled into one. What a life I 

WHAT'S IN A STREET ? 

I had not the remotest idea what lay ahead of me. 
On the first day after finding lodgings, I decided to take a 
walk on my own in the West End. That I thought was 
the best way to get an insight into the popular mode of 
dress, the character of the people, the climate and atmo- 
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sphere of the place. 

Although London is infested with all types of buzzing 
road monsters, yet from the palace to the slum, there 
seems to be a solemn and dignified atmosphere like that 
of the interior of a church. 

Can human society rise or fall to one level ? Yes, on 
a street. Taking a stroll along Oxford Street is almost 
similar to taking an ocean voyage round the world, call¬ 
ing at the chief port of every country. This street is 
truly the hub of the world, where the wandering masses 
of humanity of East and West meet exchanging the 
splendour of their culture and creative powers for the 
welfare and progress of civilisation. 

Shops along here cater to all pockets, from a 3d, 
and 6d. store to a jeweller’s and furrier’s shop, - both 
a millionaire’s playground and a tramp’s paradise. 

It is the women who dominate the shops. Amu¬ 
sing it is to see them flit across from article to article 
like a butterfly. One forms the opinion, that if men are 
after what they want, ihe women are attracted by what 
they don’t. 

Women have no rank, except the one Dame Fashi¬ 
on bestows, and is the cause of a source of instinctive 
jealousy which arises when each challenges the other's style 
of dress, set of hair, angle of hat or tip of nose. A walk 
along Oxford Street is as entertaining as a movie show, 

I ANNOY A FRENCHMAN 

Although there are over forty-eight million English- 
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men, my' first experience of any mention was with a 
Frenchman. I was walking down Oxford Street. After 
some time, somebody walking alongside me uttered 
in my ears, “ Pardon Monsieur, parlez-vous Francais?” 
(“Can you speak French? ). 

In school, one of the most common jokes played 
during a French class was to ask the self-9ame question 
and from the most notorious dunce to the cleverest pupil, 
sharp on the tail of this question, the answer would 
invariably be “Oui," (“yes.”) Likewise, the force of habit 
unconsciously impelled me to blurt out “Oui,” although 
I could not speak or understand the language, in spite of 
the few thousand lines I had to write out as punishment 
at school. 

Instinctively, I realised the mistake I made, and felt 
thoroughly ashamed of myself. But, it was too late. 
Our distinguished Frenchman, immaculately dressed, with 
characteristic French beard and a walking-stick in hand, 
sighed with relief sonorously, and without giving me a 
chance, he exhausted his vocabulary of choice expressions 
of gratitude, adding considerably to my discomfort. 
Soon he sensed, however, from the pathetic look I gave 
him, the truth and my utter confusion in trying to wriggle 
out of the akward situation. Having gained control of 
my senses, I managed to blurt out "Non-Non, Non’s, no 
speaka de language.” I tried to appologise but for lack 
of French words, could not. Monsieur Le Frenchman 
understood, was embarassed and disappointed, but he 
bowed, excused himself and took his leave in as courteous 
a manner as possible. 
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AN OUTLAW OF SOCIETY 

When this painful incident was over, I continued my 
aimless walk, and caught sight of a tramp. It is common 
knowledge that the “fraternity of vagabonds” has quite 
a distinguished gathering. Even though they represent 
the lowest of the low in the strata of society, yet many in 
the brotherhood have come down the scale from riches 
to rags through treacherous tricks of fate. Super talent 
sometimes goes a-begging for next to nothing on the 
streets and often, you can find dignity in rags. 

This tramp held my attention. He had his pack of 
troubles swung neatly over his shoulders. Barely in the 
mid-twenties, but looking younger than his age warranted 
on account of his roving, open life, with rich golden hay- 
coloured hair hanging low over his neck almost brushing 
his shoulders, he had indeed a striking personality. With 
his steel blue eyes rooted to the ground he went on his way. 

It so happened that a young boy of eight, of good 
family, singled him out of the thousands that swept 
before him. 

" If you please, Sir, will you kindly take me across 
the street ?” said the lad to the tramp. 

These words echoed and re-echoed in his ears; for, 
he could scarcely believe what he heard and saw. “Sir” 
sounded strange to his ears, for tramps are only spoken to 
and addressed by policemen, and though policemen are 
noted to be diplomatic and courteous as cabinet ministers, 
they never "Sir" a tramp. 

“With pleasure, son,” was the vagabond’s reply. ' 
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Laying his hand gently on the lads shoulder, and 
looking carefully from left to right, he steered his bundle 
of beauty through the crowded traffic. Sweeter still was 
the innocent gratitude that rang in the little words, “Thank 
you, kind Sir.” 

Reluctantly waving good-bye to the boy, the tramp 
sadly watched him disappear. Then with a sigh and a 
smile on his face, he took his new bearings and continued 
on his endless trek. 

Insignificant and trivial the incident seemed, but, 
from the look in the tramp’s eyes and swing in his walk, 
perhaps a turning point in the life of our wandering gipsy 
had arrived. 

Children are the apostles of God! They make no 
‘distinction between man and man. Money, power, clo¬ 
thes and breeding are of no consequence to them They 
react quickly to real heart-felt sympathy and kindness 
from whatever quarter they may come. 

My eyes followed this tramp ; for he was the first 
English tramp I had ever seen. After walking a while 
he crossed the road and came on the same pavement as I 
was, but heading the opposite way. When he passed me 
I turned round and followed him. 1 noticed his eyes were 
rooted to the ground all the time. Suddenly, I saw him 
turn round, quicken his step and tap a very well dressed 
gentleman on the shoulder. 

“ Pardon me, Sir, you might trip; your shoe-lace has 
become untied,” I heard him say. 

Sharp on the tail of these words he stooped down 
and did the needful. The gentleman concerned seemed 
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a trifle confused, but he did not forget his manners and I 
saw him give the tramp a silver coin. The tramp and 
the gentleman both went different ways and disappeared 
into the crowd. Little did I realise then that I would meet 
this tramp again and less so that he would be instrumental 
in upsetting my deep rooted ideas on life. 

THE MIGHTY MOUSTACHE 

To come back to the point, I was walking down 
Oxford Street. Amidst the caravan of life wending its 
way to and fro, I was surprised at the various types of 
moustaches that were, as it were, on show. In order to 
pass my time, and for amusement, too, I endeavoured to 
sum up the character of the individuals possessing them. 
Thus began a study of moustaches. 

The moustache is sometimes feared, often admired, 
prized by some and despised by others. In Barberland, it 
is usually despised ; for, the gentleman who possesses one 
is particular about its cut and trim. 

The elegant moustache has five distinct classifica¬ 
tions. The most natural of the lot is the one like the 
letter T upside down—the rage of the romantic “Romeo " 

Then comes the one. as straight as a tooth-pick, poin¬ 
ted sharp at both ends and gleaming like the dagger— 
often attached to the puny, stentorian sergeant-major as a 
sort of compensation for his undersize. 

The third is the square patch, seemingly a support 
for the nose,—the owner’s face, in this case, is not his 
fortune, -famed more for the scientific turn of mind. 

The flourish of the upward corkscrew twirl is the 
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most bombastic and spectacular of the lot. The “he-men” 
behind these are the domineering stalwarts' who can chew 
nails and spit out rust. 

Last, but not the least, is the one hanging with the 
down-ward and despondent droop, fastened to the Oriental 
philosopher. 

Thus, woman should be able to sum up the character 
of her ‘ideal man’ from the stamp of his moustache. And 
if a man is clean-shaven, well, there is less to go by. But 
men without moustaches and women with beards are not 
to be trusted, says ah old, old proverb ! 

CONCUSSION OF VOICES IN PETTICOAT LANE 

The next day I walked around the East End, and 
found myself in the market-place. 

Is a market a place set aside, where people may 
deceive each other? 

Bargain-hunters from all over London, I was told, 
made it a point of visiting Petticoat Lane on a Sunday. 
A carnival of business was open to the public in full swing 
once a week between the hours of 9 a. m. and 1 p. m. 

A net-work of long, narrow lanes comprises the hub 
of this smash-and-grab centre, where articles are bbught 
and sold even before a ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ is given for an 
answer. Hugging both sides of the road is an endless 
chain of stalls, carts and soap boxes. 

Next come the kerbs, for the public to shuffle their 
feet, if they are not content with sight-seeing, on other 
people's toes in the centre of the lanes. 

On both sides of the kerb are shops dealing with a 
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variety of merchandise. The main attraction is the 
symphony of pleading voices that can be heard enticing 
the on-lookers to buy, each endeavouring to convince the 
sea of faces that their wares are better than the best 
that can be obtained. 

“Roll up, ladies and gents, don’t be afraid to come 
close. I only wish to address you and not undress you” 
was the catch-phrase of one of the refreshment vendors. 
Then he goes on again, “We have a reputation for kill¬ 
ing people with kindness; for, instead of scraping the 
butter off our bread we scrape it on,” etc., etc. Incidentally 
our vendor’s humour, to which the English crowd is 
quick on the up-take, gives him a pretty brisk business. 

Next door to him another voice is heard jealous of 
his opponent’s success, and takes his turn in adding to the 
confusion "Alf a mo”, he squeaks, “Our eats are fatt- 
nin’ as well as fillin'; we give you smashing value for 
your money. Blimey, I tells yer, we do not take the 
milk out of our tea, nor do we milk the mosquito like the 
others do.” He, in turn trying to steal a share of his rival’s 
business, is fairly successful. 

So, on and on continues this friendly rivalry and 
matching of wits. 

MY WORST SHILLING’S WORTH 

After the market was over, I continued my walk. 
In the midst of my observations “Grand Gala Tea Dance” 
were the words that caught my eye on a poster displayed 
at Mile End in London. That evening found me in the 
dance-hall. 
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Dance after dance, I went up from girl to girl and 
blurted out the words: “May I have the pleasure of 
this dance, please ?" 

“I’m sorry, I’m engaged” was the repeated response. 

I never managed to obtain a single partner, until at 
last there happened to be a ‘tag’ dance, when the gentle¬ 
men partners were obliged to stand clear. 

I felt them all glaring at me, and could not under¬ 
stand why, for, 1 had paid the money and refused to 
walk out without obtaining its worth. 

The last dance was announced as a “lady’s request 
number," and after all this time, I was taken aback when a 
pretty young blonde came up to me and 3aid “May I 
have the pleasure of this dance ?’’ 

“With the greatest of pleasure,” I replied gallantly 
with a puzzled glance at her. 

The band struck up a quick step! “Well’’, she 
said, “I have never seen anybody with such nerve as 
you,” She pulled me up with this introductory remark. 
“Don’t you realise that you are tanned, and they have 
taken you for a Jew ? This is a Fascist dance and a Jew 
is neither seen nor heard of in this quarter. I am surpri¬ 
sed that they have allowed you to get away with it. For 
your own safety you should have left long ago. But 
now the dance has come to an end, it is best that you 
leave as if you knew nothing, and remember, never say 
a word about what I have told you”. 

I thanked my partner and could not help thinking 
to myself, when I made my way home after the dance 
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was over, that this was the worst shilling's worth I had 
ever obtained in my life. 

PUBLIC NUISANCE No. 1 

Jobs were plenty in London, but I didn’t get any. 
It was my daily routine to read through the advertisement 
columns in the Daily Telegraph, which comprise of 
quite a good few pages. My exciLement was roused one 
day when I caught sight of an ad.: 

“Wanted a smart assistant for a West End furrier 
shop.” I had no patience to read the announcement comp¬ 
letely, but got up, dressed hurriedly and made my way 
straight to that shop. Needless to mention that I had on 
the way visions of owning someday a chain of furrier 
shops in London. When I entered the shop 1 had a 
pleasant surprise at the lavishness of the place. 
Before I could allow my imagination to paint glorious 
pictures of my future prospects, it was soon cut short by 
the- words: 

“Yes, Sir, what can I do for you?" by a very smart 
and attractive young lady, 

I was overwhelmed by the word “Sir." 

“Oh! I’ve come to apply for a Job in answer to 
your advertisement", I cooed. 

“ Where?” 

“In the Daily Telegraph." The lady looked blank. 
I noticed, however a superior smile at the left corner 
of her mouth. She curtly replied. 

“You see, we never advertise for male assistants. 
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All furrier shops require young girls only.” 

Needless to mention, I tried my best to get out of the 
shop as quickly as possible. This was my first snub, but 
I had many more to experience. 

I hurried to my rooms and returned to the Advertise¬ 
ment Columns in the Daily Telegraph once again, and lo! 
and behold! there it was, the dream of my school 
days ! 

“ Wanted Actors, Jobs guaranteed. Call in person 
at — between the hours of 11 a.m. and 1 p.m.” 

There are few to-day who have had no desire 
to appear on the screen. In my case, I was already 
imagining I had become a movie star overnight. 

I soon found myself at the alloted time at the address 
given, for, I never believed in writing letters in answer to 
advertisements, and considered that it would always be 
more profitable to call in person. 

I rang the bell and was ushered into a neatly fur¬ 
nished room. 

All kinds of questions were asked about my height, 
education, languages 1 spoke, whether I was proficient in 
typewriting, horse riding, driving a car, piloting an aero¬ 
plane, etc.. All these questions, strange to say, impressed 
me and I seemed convinced that I had struck on some¬ 
thing genuine. 

■Finally, the lady who asked all these questions said, 
“Now, you are to be put to a final test. Imagine yourself 
seated in a chair, in your own home, when all of a sudden 
a gunman steps into the room with a loaded revolver 
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pointed at your heart. What would be your reactions ? 
Understand?” 

“Yes.” I nodded. 

“ Will you repeat what J have ju3t said ?” 

I repeated all her instructions almost word perfect. 

She seemed impressed. ‘Proceed’ was her command. 

At first I imagined everything was in order. Then 
the lady made a sound, the signal for the entry of the 
burglar. I wriggled in my chair, sat up straight, 
popped my eyes out, winced with fear, perspired freely, 
contorted my face into all manners of convulsions, 
even quickened my breath. In the middle of my acting, I 
felt like stopping and emitting out a loud laugh, but my 
visions of greatness checked me. I am sure that if it did 
happen in real life, all I would do would be to say “shoot 
you blighter.” But filmdom must have drama its own way. 

I must say I played my part well, 

" Thank you, that will do ” were her curt words. 
“I will pass on my report to my chief, who will interview 
you in ten minutes”. 

When she left me alone, I thought to myself that 
these ten minutes separated me from fame and despair. 
After a short interval I was introduced to her chief who 
was an old man of seventy. Looking at my report over 
his spectacles he said, “Young man, I must say you are 
above average in acting ability, and I intend doing some¬ 
thing special for you.” Naturally, I was flattered. 

He continued: “As a special favour, I will permit you 
to take up a course under my supervision; it will cost you 
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only £7j- for a three-week course.” I did not answer him 
for many seconds. I was practically down to my last pound 
and realised that this “ above average” stunt was merely 
a hoax. 1 made my appologies to the chief and left his 
institution for good. For the second time, I had been 
fooled. 

On my way home, I changed at Strand Road and 
decided to walk the remainder of the way back. A crow¬ 
ded street always fascinates me. Nothing appeals to 
me more than to see dish-washers and duchesses, counts 
and cut-throats brush shoulders with each other. Outside 
one of Lyons numerous coffee shops, I saw a poster with 
the words: " Nippies wanted, apply inside.” 

I was only a raw recruit in this country and could 
not tell what “nippie” meant. I imagined it to mean a use¬ 
ful hand. Without thinking twice, I flew inside and went 
straight to the lady at the counter and said, “Pardon me, 
but, conld I offer my services as a Nippie ?" I noticed al¬ 
most the same look and smile on the left corner of the 
mouth as the shop assistant of the furrier shop, 

Said she: “I’m sorry, young man, but only girls do 
the work of a Nippie. In any case, if you want some¬ 
thing else, apply to . . . 

This was too much for me. I disappeared before 
she finished her sentence. I had acquired my third slap 
on the face I blamed myself for it; for, ignorance is not 
innocence, but a sin and a crime. 

My one refuge now was a library, where I could sit at 
ease and read about things I never possessed and obtain 
consolation and pity from a sympathetic author. As a last 
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attempt, however, I scanned the advertising columns 
again and noticed this : 

"Wanted young shop assistant with selling person¬ 
ify* Apply-” 

Without wasting any time, 1 took a bus and arrived at 
the address late in the afternoon. After a short interview, 
I obtained the post and was told to commence work at 8 
a. m, the following morning with thirty-five shillings a 
week as a trial salary. My visions of greatness grew 
bright as ever as each hour passed before I commenced 
work. 

Sharp at eight the next morning, I was inside the 
shop. I looked around and saw a good number of girls 
around me. I was the only ‘he’ amongst the bevy of 
‘she’s.’ For every sale I made I had to register the amount 
on the money machine. In India prices are seldom given 
in f and 4 of an anna. But in England even if an article 
were to cost ten pounds and over, the price, say, would 
still be £10-19-1 If d. Thus my greatest difficulty was in 
totalling the prices of the various articles bought by each 
customer. I invariably made a mistake in the farthing 
column which ended in a shilling error. After two hours 
of high pressure selling my boss found there was about 
ten shillings less. This was my undoing. The boss’s 
daughter was working quite close to me. and my instinct 
warned me that the shortest distance between success 
and failure was the boss s daughter. She was very 
helpful, indeed, but when it was a question of an error 
in the money, she naturally gave up hope in me. 
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Most of the girls were highly amused at my oriental 
sales mannerisms and they felt that I would not last long. 
Whenever any lady made a purchase and payed me the 
money for it, I thought it my duty to smile and thank her. 
Some ladies would resent the smile and imagine I was 
making advances towards them. 

At 1 p. m. the boss sent for me in his office. “I m 
sorry young man,” he said, “until such time that you find 
yourself familiar with English money and our sales ways, 

I am sorry, I have to bid you goodbye. Here is five 
shillings for a day’s work. Good-bye and good luck. 

I felt most humiliated and ashamed to walk through 
the shop and pass the line of girls behind the counter. But 
I rose to the occasion. The way in which I walked out 
led them to believe that I had received a rise and not the 
sack. Anyway, I had some consolation, for five shillings 
was the most I had ever earned in a day for mayself since 
1 had left school, and for that matter in my whole life. 

I noticed the sign “ Kitchen Porter Wanted outside 
an up-to-date Kosher Restaurant in the East End 
of London. I have often read the life story of the 
managers of some of the leading hotels in the world and 
in some cases they started right from the bottom as a 
kitchen hand or even a sculleryman. So, fired by an 
ambition of success and without hesitation, I walked 
straight in and offered my services. The manager asked 
me all kinds of questions regarding my previous career 
and I furnished him with a host of white lies and told him 
that I worked almost all my life in the kitchen. 

Truly speaking, I couldn’t fry eggs or boil them, let 
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alone cook food. My one strong point, however, was 
that I possessed the ability to camouflage my inability. 

Before I go any further, it is necessary that I should 
point out here the difference between scrubbing floors, 
shall we say, in Bombay and scrubbing floors in England. 
In Bombay, where the climate is pretty warm, water is 
strewn by bucket loads on the floor and then scattered all 
over the place by a broom. Then, it is directed to a 
drain and all the excess water runs away. After ten 
minutes the water dries up as the weather is warm and 
the floors are made of concrete. 

But in England, as the floors mostly are of wood and 
the weather very damp, it is essential that a mop or piece 
of cloth be used, dipped into the bucket of water and 
the floor lightly moistened. Soap is then applied and the 
floor scrubbed with a scrubbing brush. All this is per¬ 
formed by a person who has to be “on all fours.” After¬ 
wards the excess water and soap should be mopped up 
and rinsed into the bucket thus leaving the floor free from 
any excess water, so that it dries up in about ten minutes. 
All this I know now; but at what cost I 

My first job the manager’s wife gave me was to 
scrub the entrance to the Restaurant. She gave me a mop, 
a scrubbing brush, a bucket of water and some soap. As 
speed is the life-blood of business, I picked up the 
bubket and swamped the entrance with water in the same 
manner as my bearer washed my humble abode out in 
India. 

I cannot describe the sensation of horror the Mana- 
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ger's wife was overcome by. I was sacked on the spot, 
but permitted to have my breakfast before I left. All the 
usual apologies were offered before I departed, but apolo¬ 
gies were of little value to a starving man. Now did I 
realise that the lowest of the low jobs required the highest 
form of efficiency and experience. 

I thought to myself that the modem world seemed 
too advanced for me in the Kitchen as well as in the 
Parliament. 

“Oh! you seem to be no good for anything; why 
not try journalism?” is a common saying. So, when 1 
was thrown out of the kitchen, I tried my hand at 
journalism. 1 made a couple of attempts, but the London 
Editors cruelly consigned my ‘copy’ to the capacious 
W. P. B. ( waste paper basket.) I next turned to 
music. I had composed two musical numbers entitled 
“Afrikanda Doombook”—a mad tom tom tempo and 
“Oriental Rhoomba"—a new swing Rhumba, which I 
was most desirous to have published. I hit upon the idea 
of calling upon a publishing firm in Charing Cross. I 
forget the name of the firm but I remember very well 
the attendant, who, after enquiring about my business 
damped my spirits with the words “the manager never 
receives any musical scores in person but, only through 
the post. That, indeed, was a damp squib. Nothing 
could convince me to risk the loss of my composition 
through the post; so, I abandoned the idea altogether.’ 

I had tried my hand at this and that, and had failed 
in everything. Was I down-hearted! To some extent, 
certainly; but I had not yet lost my confidence and grit. 
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Intuitively, I knew, I was good for something; but for 
what, I did not know, 

I BECOME PUBLIC NUISANCE No. 1 

Before I became a prey to the proverbial Oriental 
defeatism or, in philosophic language, the fatalism of the 
East, I woke up from my lethargic pensive mood and 
was determined to do something worthwhile soon. Casu¬ 
ally, as I was rummaging an old, dust-laden dealwood box 
of oddments discarded by the previous occupant of the 
room, I caught sight of a long, unopened envelope of a 
well-known Postal Coaching Institution in Salesmanship. 
I was not much interested at first; but when I opened the 
envelope and read the beautifully worded, circular letter 
inviting the addressee to take up the course at a small 
expense of only £20, my interest was aroused. Of course, 
employment was guaranteed after completion of the cour¬ 
se. Half in rage and half in disgust I tore off the letter. 

As I was transferring the bits to the dust-bin, 1 saw 
the words: ‘‘There is a very special reason w ky we are 
addressing this letter to you in particular. We are told— 
our informant is an old, reliable, respected citizen of 
your street—that you possess all the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions to become an Ace Salesman if only someone like 
our Firm can fashion you to shape." I forgot myself for 
a moment; I was curious. I pieced together the torn bits 
industriously and was pleasantly surprised to read that the 
writer had ascribed almost all known virtues to me, I 
had almost fallen a victim to this word juggling an<f 
Was actually thinking hard, how to obtain the £ 20 for the 
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course; when, suddenly I awoke to the fact that the letter 
was not addressed to me at all but to someone else. 

The letter, however, set me thinking. I imagined to 
myself that I had a fair share of the qualifications requi¬ 
red for a good salesman. Why not then be a sales¬ 
man ? I noticed an advertisment in the papers by the 
British Silk Industries Ltd., for a salesman. I applied in 
person and was selected. I had to sell a form of luxury, 
expensive silk stockings and dainty underwear, to the up¬ 
per middle class scattered all over the country, on a 
commission basis. Now a salesman in England is 
dubbed Public Nuisance No. 1. wherever he goes, in 
cities, towns or hamlets. In short, I became a public 
nuisance. 

IT IS ALL IN THE GAME OF LIFE 

The greatest difficulty I experienced was in intro¬ 
ducing myself to the lady customers in their homes. 
After repeated knocking, the door would open with 
Madam glaring hard at me. “ Good morning. Madam,” 
I would manage to say. 

“Whatever have you come for would be the direct 
retort to my “ Good morning ”. 

“Oh ! just to make a nuisance of myelf,” I would 
whisper, putting on a forced but flowery smile. 

“I am tired of nuisances.” With these words bang 
would go the door on my face. 

"Thank you very much, Madam; good morning,” I 
would then bid adieu to the door. For, a salesman must 
remain polite, even if it is to the door. I might mention 
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that many a time my reply of “Come to make a nuisance 
of myself,” before disclosing the articles I was selling, 
was more effective and often gained a smile from the 
lady straightaway, which helped to create a pleasant 
atmosphere for selling. But sometimes, the extreme 
reverse was the case with certain women-folk, who 
seemed to have no sense of humour at all. 

For salesmen who work on a commission basis, 
“each day is a little life.’ How wonderful is the even¬ 
ing when more than the average number of orders have 
been secured during the day 1 The world would seem 
to be a merry-go-round of sunshine, happiness and 
laughter. But, what of the days and sometimes weeks 
when business is bad, the rent is overdue and meals have 
had to be paid for ? Well, one can’t grumble; for, its all 
in the game of life. 

t 

SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 

My first experience of a wintry day in London was 
most unhappy and is still green in my memory. 

I set out from home to obtain orders for silk in outer 
London with barely two shillings in my pocket. This 
was sufficient in my estimation for bus fares to and from 
London as well as for my lunch. 

Unfortunately, my manager met me in the middle 
of the morning and told me to cavass another section 
fifteen miles away. I went there and found it took my 
last penny. 

In this line of business when securing orders for 
silks, a deposit is required from the purchaser. This 
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deposit was equal to my commission on the sale and I 
was permitted to utilise it, if I needed it. 

So, I trusted to good fortune and hoped that 
I might obtain a few orders before lunch, so that I may 
have enough money to pay for a meal and my fare 
home in the evening. 

Misfortune never rains, it pours. Soon, the wind 
began to blow colder than ever, the rain fell harder and 
the temperature dropped uncomfortbly low. I was not 
prepared for weather like this in the midst of the day ; 
and besides, I was ‘broke’. 

I shivered until my hones rattled, and to make 
matters worse, 1 was famished for want of food. The 
time was 3-30 P. M. I had had only a snack of a cup of 
tea and a sandwich at 6-30 in the morning. 

I passed by Lyons Restaurant and could not endure 
the tantalizing display of pastries and other eatables in 
the show-window. My lodgings were fifteen miles away 
and l had no friends close by, from whom I could borrow 
money. I thought to myself that the world was all 
topsy turvy. Starving people like me hadn’t a penny to 
buy a mouthful of food, while those rolling in wealth 
hadnt the appetite to enjoy the food which was in plenty. 
I was philosophising for a while thus, and then decided 
that when there was so much food and so close, why 
should I starve ? I braced myself, squared my shoulders, 
set my jaw and walked straight into Lyons with an ar¬ 
tificial, ‘million dollar look’ on my face. I sat down and 
ordered “four sausages, mashed potatoes with vegetables, 
soup and pudding.” 
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The waiteress gasped. Ordering a big meal was one 
thing, but ordering such a big one, and at tea time, was 
quite another! She looked at me quizzically, but I looked 
back at her brazenly. As the customer must never be 
turned away, the order was conveyed and the cook¬ 
house was busy making a special meal in my honour. 

I went through the meal with gusto, though I felt 
the waitress was looking at me suspiciously. If she was 
expecting me not to do full justice to the meal, she was 
mistaken; for, within a very short time, the bread, 
butter, soup, sausages and pudding vanished. 

Now I had to receive my bill. Since all bills had to 
be paid at the counter, my plans were already made-to go 
when a number of people were leaving together, get 
mixed up with the crowd, make straight for the door, and 
then quietly, into the street, I was convinced that with a 
full stomach, and able to stand any weather fair or foul, 
I could do some quick selling, making at least enough 
money to come back and pay my bill. 

Having received my bill, I waited, and when a few 
people rose and made their way to the counter, I quickly 
jumped up and mingled amongst them. 1 passed the 
counter, and was getting along alright, according to plan. 
Nobody seemed to notice me, but the next moment, to 
my horror, I was cheerfully hailed by a young lady, just 
entering the restaurant. 

‘‘Hullo, there,” she greeted me; I could have collaps¬ 
ed there and then. She was the maid who had opened 
the door of one of the clients on whom I had called in 
the morning. 
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With a pretence at cheerfulness, I replied, ‘'hullo." 

I was quite calm when I spoke to her, but I knew I 
was spotted. I had to think and think fast. Without 
hesitation 1 went straight up to the lady at the counter 
and said very politely, “excuse me, I have carelessly 
dropped my purse somewhere, may I send the money 
to-morrow ? ” 

She looked at me in doubt, and asked me to wait a 
minute while she called the assistant manageress. The 
assistant manageress came, listened to the story, and asked 
me to wait another minute. The manageress came, heard 
the story again and was more surprised and concerned 
with the fact that a person, at tea-time, could store 
up such an amount of food, two shillings sixpence 
worth! 

To my relief, she prevented the matter from going 
up to a higher authority—the managing director. Taking 
things in her own hands, she jotted down my address, and 
courteously informed me, though rather stiffly, that “the 
House would be pleased to receive my money by post.” 

I thanked her and left, It was a hard ordeal but the 
price was worth it. I now felt greatly relieved and refre¬ 
shed. With physical relief, my natural self-confidence 
was also restored. What wonder, then, that in that buo¬ 
yant mood I soon sold some silk stockings ( made some 
money, returned to Lyons and with great gusto paid the 
bill ? The manageress thanked me, after accepting the 
money, and smiled at me saying: “You are a lucky lad, 
to have found your purse so soon!” 

“I am,” I purred without facing her and left. 
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BEWARE OF THE WARNING " BEWARE I" 

“Beware of the dog” is quite a common signpost that 
greets any stranger or salesman calling upon a household 
in London. The first time I observed this ominous warn¬ 
ing, I did not feel too well disposed to offer my company’s 
respects to the householder. As orders are orders, how¬ 
ever, 1 lifted the latch slowly, opened the gate carefully, 
shut it again quietly, and treaded cautiously down the 
garden path with my heart thumping hard all the time. 
Imagine my relief and surprise when after ringing the door 
bell, I beheld the door open and there was my lady star¬ 
ing glaringly at me, protected by a mighty little puppy, 
not bigger than a rabbit, squeaking at her feet and 
eyeing me suspiciously. I then learnt that those petrifying 
signs were blazoned merely to scare away canvassers and 
salesmen, tramps and beggars. Of course, they also 
serve the useful purpose of exonerating the owner of the 
dog from paying any damages, if, by chance, the dog or 
pup happens to tear off a piece of somebody’s trousers. 

Time passed and I found myself transferred to the 
Lake District, where I was representing the same firm. I 
had to cross a farmyard to reach a certain road, but as I 
reached the gate, I noticed a board stuck up with the 
words “Beware of the Bull." First the dog and now the 
bull—a hoax to be sure! Surely this must be another 
one of the Englishman’s wiles to discourage people from 
tresspassing ! I peered over the fence and caught sight 
of two young calves, exactly what I had expected to find. 
Quite reassured, I laughed to myself, shrugged my shoul- 
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ders and Look a flying leap over the gate and walked 
carelessly across the farm. 

Suddenly, I saw something moving behind a hay¬ 
stack about a hundred yards away and stood still. 
A ferocious-looking black bull was snorting and 
bellowing ominously. At first it unnerved me a bit; 
but as the bull stood where it was, it gave me time to 
think and act. To be on the safe side, I considered it 
would be discreet to cross the farm on the side closest to 
the calves and farther away from the bull. I walked with 
a steady step, but as I came near the calves, my foot 
tripped, and 1 just about prevented myself from falling. 
What happened next I really don’t remember clearly 
even now. The bull, thinking that I was about to attack 
it or the young calves, charged straight towards me at top 
speed. I had no time to breathe, leave alone think. I 
stood mute and still but only for a split second. I was 
quite alive to the danger. 

With a sudden jerk, I flew like the wind and with the 
speed I covered the hundred and odd yards to the outer 
fence, I bet, I could easily have beaten Atalanta hollow. 
But the bull wasn’t slow either, and kept drawing closer. 
There was only ten yards left. I could almost feel its hot 
breath scorching the seat of my trousers. I knew 1 was 
in for something terrible and grew desperate. 

Before me loomed the hedge, over six feel high. 
There was no turning back. Should I tamely submit or 
attack the bull ? I had read a lot about Spanish bull fights. 
As stories they were very good to read; but 1 was in a 
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different predicament now. Just as I was deciding to do 
something desperate, the unexpected happened. The 
young calf came scampering to attack me. I soon saw 
my opportunity, braced myself, held my breath and with 
one colossal effort threw myself on the calf and took a 
leap-o’-the-frog jump and landed myself head first on the 
other side of the hedge. 

Fifteen minutes later, I regained consciousness and 
found myself ‘safe’ with a battered head, face full of 
bruises, my coat torn, and my clothes and papers covered 
with dust. 

On the spot 1 decided that in future, I shall always 
beware of any warning sign, be it about a bull, a dog or 
a crawling low little worm. 

ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER 

There is a Sanskrit adage: ‘Nasreelam Keertayet' 
(utter nothing inauspicious). The Oriental belief is that 
the divine messengers, who keep account of men’s actions, 
good and evil, and reward them as each deserves, 
are always close at hand and watching each individual. 
If one were to wish evil to oneself, be it in fun, it is 
believed the guardian angel says immediately: “be it even 
so.’’ You may say, this is mere superstition, but when 
such things recur with alarming accuracy, one will have 
to change his opinion. 

I am not, by any stretch of imagination superstitious; 
but whether I am or not, very soon after I had deliberately 
lied to the manageress of Lyons that I had Io3t my purse, 
I did lose my purse actually, while jumping on to a bus. 
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I was far away from my base and so was in a most 
humiliating predicament. 1 had not a single order since 
morning and hunger wore me down. A roadside cafe 
nearby attracted my attention, and I strol led up to the 
owner and asked him if I could have a snack and pay 
for it on the morrow. He looked me up and down and 
then said ‘‘righto.” 

As I was sipping my tea, two men having an argu¬ 
ment between them suddenly jumped to, their feet and 
tried to knock each other down taking hold of the cafe’s 
chairs. 

I ran to separate them, and from behind pinned the 
stronger of the two men down and swung him round 
and away from his quarry, so that he felt quite giddy. 
Thus I eased the situation for a while. 

Meantime, the owner rang up for a policeman, who 
arrived on the spot and led the combatants away. 

The proprietor realised that I had saved his cafo 
from being turned inside out. So he came up to me 
and said: “Many, many thanks, young man; you not only 
owe me nothing, but now, I owe you something instead. 
There is always a snack free for you here if you feel 
like dropping in.” 

I thanked him and left and only the next day found 
me paying what I owed him. I never saw him again as 
I was transferred to another district. 

£ 60,000 & 6d. 

A good many months had passed since I took up 
the selling line. Now I found myself trudging the streets 
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in winter. Soiled and tom shoes, tom socks and a shabby, 
useless winter coat were no protection against an English 
winter. Fever had crept into my bones and one ailment 
after another had seized me. But I carried on heedless of 
Nature’s mild warnings. One day, when I was hungry 
and cold and was wearily trudging along the road, 1 
noticed a poster “Wanted urgently £60.000 for upkeep 
of hospital.” How 1 sneered and mocked at those words J 
Had I only 6d then, I would have been more than satis¬ 
fied, while, there was somebody requiring £60.000 ! That 
placard drove me mad with hatred against the society 
of the day. 

A few days later, I had a high temperature and 
became very weak. I was in London then and just 
managed to make my way to the hospital. Fortunately, 

I was admitted, although all the wards were full to 
capacity. 

The nurses in the hospital were very good to me, 
They clothed, fed and bathed me. They kept nice fresh 
flowers near me everyday. In short, they looked after 
me more devotedly than my own mother could have done. 

I was suffering from pleurisy and was in a critical state. 

I had to stay in hospital fdr over a month, after which I 
was discharged. 

While leaving the hospital, I saw for the second time 
the placard: "Wanted urgently £60,000 for upkeep of 
Hospital.” This time, however, I neither mocked nor * 
sneered; for, I.understood. The Hospital, maintained by 
public charity, had saved my life, which was worth more 
than £60,000 to me. Beneath that singpost was also 
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printed: “Please collect silver paper for us.” ‘That was 
the least I could do' I murmured to myself, and from 
that day not a week passed without my trekking to that 
hospital and placing silver paper in their collection box. 
My conscience still pricked me for a long time but the 
more amends I made for my past sneers, the happier I 
felt. For, it dawned upon me that hospitals were uni¬ 
versal, cosmopolitan theatres where most of us stage 
our first appearances and last performances; and thanks 
to this hospital, my last act was happily postponed. 

* * * 

Hasn’t someone said “Variety is the spice of life ?” 
I felt an urge to change my ‘racket,’ as the London under¬ 
world would say, and I wished to take to the catering line. 
Of course. I had to start right from the bottom; but none- 
the -less, I wanted to be either a barman or a waiter. I had 
to serve my apprenticeship in the Cook House on twenty- 
five shillings per week as an honourable kitchen porter, 
surrounded by cabbages, carrots, potatoes and the whole 
vegetable family, with which I was only acquainted so far, 
not in a raw, but in a cooked state on my plate. 

Now food seemed to lose all the glamour and sparkle 
it had held for me. I was soon wielding the long kitchen 
knives as nimbly as my pen, and eventually, I learnt 
enough to qualify for a more responsible and better job. 

TO CATER AS A WAITER 

It was not long before 1 found employment as a 
housekeeper in a boarding-house in Eastbourne, a seaside 
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resort. This was a temporary seasonal post I held for 
approximately three months. 1 used to serve four meals 
a day and was responsible for the cleanliness of the house. 
My salary came to a little over £4 per week. I happened 
to be the only waiter serving the twelve guests who were 
seated on both sides of a long narrow table. 

In the dining room Lhere was a grand piano which I 
used to play when the guests were out for the evening. 
One evening it so happened that one of the guests return¬ 
ed before she was due. and discovered me playing the 
piano. Ever since that time, as the final dinner course 
in the afternoon was served, ‘‘waiter, please play the 
piano” was the unanimous demand. 

Most of the guests were young business girls on 
holiday and there were very few young men to keep them 
company. Therefore, after my professional working hours 
were over, some of them sought my company. 

Imagine me going into a cafe in the evening, sitting 
peacefully in a corner, enjoying a cool drink, when 
suddenly I turn round and see four beautiful young girls 
who only a few hours ago were served tea by me at the 
Boarding House. They were seated but a few tables 
away from me. “Embarrassed" doesn’t fully convey to 
you my predicament. I smiled and bowed. They smiled 
back gleefully and beckoned me to join them. I 
profusely perspired, my cheeks turned red and my 
heart beat faster. What a predicament 1- four women 
bosses against one timid waiter ! My legs seemed to give 
way beneath me; but I managed to walk up to their 
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table and before I could swallow the lump in my throat, 
the question was shot at me : 

“ Can you dance ?” 

I felt greatly relieved. With a forced smile, I said : 
“If a man knows how to play the piano, generally, he 
knows to dance as well.” 

Before I knew what had happened, the only blonde 
amongst the gay company had whisked me off my feet. 
The next minute I found myself doing my best trying to 
keep time with the semi-crazy contortions of rag music. 

I had my turn with the brunettes, too, and all of us were 
intoxicated with laughter and music. 

A WAITER TURNS HOST 

Now, it occurred to me it was time to offer drinks. 
But, how can a waiter stand drinks to the ladies, from 
whom he will soon expect tips ? To offer or not to offer, 
was the question 1 More perspiration, but absolutely 
no inspiration 1 My cheeks grew redder, and at last, 

I spluttered : “Won’t you have something to drink ?" 

Tense silence 1 followed by a meek and forced ' 
chorus of: “ No, thank you ; we just had drinks.” 

I couldnt leave it at that and slowly purred : “Not 
even a lemon squash ? ” 

At the slightest indication of a nod from my com¬ 
panions, I shouted : “Waiter, five lemon squashes, please.” 

“Very good, Sir,” came the reply at once from the 
well-groomed waiter. 

It was a supreme moment for me. 1 put my chest 
forward, and my cheeks glowed with pride. I was ac- 
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tually acting the boss, may be for a few fleeting seconds ! 
I was now the host! It didn't matter if I was going to be 
the waiter as soon as I went back to the Boarding House. 
For, my motto has always been : “If you don’t question 
or rake up the past and be careful of the present, you 
have no need to fear the future.” 

The next morning found me serving and addressing 
the self-same Sylvia (the blonde), Maria, Shearie and 
Helena, the three brunettes, as : * ‘Yes, Madam" and “No, 
Madam.” For, if only my landlady had known about my 
chumming up with the girls I would immediately have 
been rewarded with, not twenty-four hours' but, less 
than twenty-four minutes' notice to quit. As it was, I was 
living a sort of Jekyll and Hyde life for the next three 
days-a very obedient, docile waiter during the day, and a 
much sought-after pal and dancing partner to the four 
girls after nightfall. 

Sometimes, time drags, when you very much wish 
it marched on; and often, when you want it to stand still, 
it flies. To me, the three days were like three fleeting 
seconds ! 

Sylvia and the brunettes were all old school friends 
and had come to the Boarding House to have a good 
time. Luckily, as it would appear, I joined the company 
and it really became ‘the more, the merrier.’ We went 
out for long walks together into the woods close by ; 
and I made time fly for the girls by spinning, skilfully as 
I thought, innocent and harmless lies about my alleged 
heroic deeds in the deep, impenetrable jungles of India. 
A crack horseman I was ! —at least 1 said so —a cham- 
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pion swimmer, a Marathon runner, and what not! But, 
I think, the girls believed that my stories were good, like 
the Curate’s eggs, in parts. For instance, they did be¬ 
lieve in the existence of the Indian jungles, as they had 
read about them in many novels; but about my heroic 
deeds therein, well, they had their own doubts 1 In fact, 
Shearie, the cunning brunette, summed me up by saying 
to my face almost accusingly but having cleverly re¬ 
moved the sting from the words by her bewitching smile: 
“Look here, out of every twelve words you say, but one 
is true; two are common-place; three are half-truths; 
and the rest, pure and unadulterated nonsense. But, 
you are highly interesting throughout!” 

I couldn’t take offence at her disarming artistry, and 
90 , my respectful retort was: “I bow to superior, but a 
bit hasty, judgment.” All broke into hilarious laughter 
at this and wended homeward together. 

On the fourth evening of their stay, when we were 
miles and miles away from home on an outing, Helena, 
the mischievous kid of the company, said she wished to 
tell me something important on behalf of the quartet. 
“Tomorrow,” she said with a knowing twinkle in her eye, 
“is the last evening we are here, and we want you to 
choose just one of us, with whom you would like best to 
spend the last evening.” 

It took my breath away. How magnificent and 
wonderful and magnanimous was the idea! But, I was 
puzzled all the same. I tried to make a ready, grateful 
reply, but somehow, I couldn’t. I revolved in my mind 
plan after plan, but only to give it the go by the next 
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second. At last! Lord Buddha came to my rescue! I 
had once read in a book the following words of his: 
“For him, in whom love dwells, the whole world is but 
one family.” 

It gave me an idea. All the four girls had been 
uniformally kind and friendly to me, and I liked all the 
four of them. Why should I now at the last moment try 
to draw distinctions and split up the happy party? But 
Helena wouldn't listen. She insisted that 1 should make 
my choice, as that was the general wish, and assured me 
that nobody would misunderstand. I was on the horns 
of a delemma. Should I choose one and displease the 
rest, or, should I refuse the offer outright and make my¬ 
self and the girls unhappy ? 

“Well,” I said, “ 1 see your point and I don't like to 
displease you. But you’ll have to give me time till 
to-morrow morning. And mark, the girl to whom I serve 
ham and eggs first is the one I like most.” 

It was, indeed, a novel way of arriving at a decision; 
but, I could not help it, as it has always been my wont - 
you may even call it an obsession - to say and do things 
in a novel or out of the ordinary way. My girl friends 
had by now been accustomed to this peculiarity of mine, 
and so, took my statement without much comment. All 
the same, when we wended our way back to the Boarding 
House, we were in rather lower spirits than the night 
before. 

On retiring that night, I began to think hard on the 
strange happenings of the evening - the strange request 
of the girls and my stranger decision. Sylvia was a 
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teacher, an intellectual type; Maria was a gown-designer, 
an artistic type of a girl; Shearie, too, was an artist, but 
of the mischievous, impish variety; while Helena, the cute 
kid of the party, was amiable and of the practical type. 
Though the youngest of the quartet, Helena was the only 
one who had been engaged to be married. 

Now, which of the four types was I to choose? 
What was the guiding factor to influence my decision in 
favour of one as against the others? Should I look 
.merely to the beauty of the face or of the figure, the 
girl’s mode of attire or her mental make-up? I thought 
and thought till I was bored stiff, but, at last, I arrived at 
the decision, which I had already taken Lhat evening, that 
1 had no right to make any distinction among the four or 
to split, as it were, the happy quartette. 

I have felt at times that God made the night a bit 
too long; but this particular night seemed to have passed 
too soon for me. At 8-30 in the morning as usual, I 
sounded the gong for breakfast; and irl a short time, 
the boarders were helping themselves to cornflakes with 
obvious avidity, while I took a jug of hot milk around. 

After all the porridge plates had been cleared away, 
the time came to serve ham and eggs. The four girls 
were elated beyond description and were looking forward 
to the course with unconcealed anxiety and eagerness, 
while Sylvia and Maria were too modest to look up at 
me, Shearie and the ‘kid’ (Helena) were peering at me 
confusedly through the corner of their eyelashes. Sylvia 
was sitting next to Shearie, and Maria kept company 
with Helena. The supreme moment hod arrived. I 
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entered with two plates, instead of four as usual, of ham 
and eggs and did what is considered a serious breach of 
etiquette in the gentle art of ‘waiting’, by placing the two 
plates before Sylvia and Shearie simultaneously. Sylvia’s 
plate with the left hand and Shearie’s with the right 
hissed the table together to the dismay of both. Their 
confusion and surprise were not in any sense less than 
those of the other two girls, or, for that matter, than 
those of the entire body of diners in the hall. Perhaps, 
my friends. Sylvia and Shearie, had guessed - perhaps, 
they had not-that I didn’t like to make distinctions among 
them; and if they had still any doubt lurking in their 
minds, that was soon removed when I came on the scene 
again with two more plates of ham and eggs and repeat¬ 
ed the performance with Maria and Helena. My idea 
was now pretty clear to the girls, who looked greatly 
relieved, and almost simultaneously, the four of them 
looked up at me with a happy smile on their lips. And, 
I, too, was glad that I had come out of the ordeal un¬ 
scathed. 

To tell the plain truth, however, and to let you into 
the secret, I must say I had a sneaking fancy for one 
of them, the blonde, a little more than for the others. I 
did have a preference to her, but I should hasten to add it 
wasn't more than just a liking, a kind of Platonic love, if 
you prefer to call it so. In any case, my decision had 
turned out for the best; otherwise, had my decision been 
different, and I had made a particular choice as I was 
expected and earnestly enjoined to do, the girl concerned 
and 1 would both have been terribly disappointed. For, 
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the last evening the girls were spending there, when the 
strange rendezvous was fixed, 1 was kept quite busy and 
had to stay indoors all the time, till a late hour in the 
night, owing to the unexpected arrival of five new boar¬ 
ders, who came without warning, just as I was preparing 
to go out to accompany the girls to the station and bid 
them good-bye. I was sorely disappointed all the same, 
but I had to get over it, as business always came before 
pleasure, or, was this a case of business coming obtrusive¬ 
ly in the way of pleasure ? 

Anyway, as I was clearing the plates, 1 caught 
sight of a small, pink envelope with my address 
inscribed on it in a fine, feminine hand. I was curious 
and opened it eagerly. It enclosed a note from the four 
girls jointly thus:— 

“With best wishes and happy memories I 
From: 

Sylvia, Shearie, Maria & Helena. 

Along with this cryptic message of good wishes were 
pinned two pound notes. There was no mention of the 
notes in the letter. I understood it at once and felt 
furious. They were supposed to have been very friendly 
towards me-they had almost protested their friendship to 
me more than once—and now, they were offering me 
money as a remembrance ! After all, was my friendship 
worth a bare couple of pounds ? The fact was, they were 
giving me a ’tip’, which meant that I was to them, despite 
their professions of friendship, a mere ‘waiter’. Though 
as a tip, the amount was much bigger than ordinarily 
I was accustomed to receive, I somehow felt slighted. 
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When dinner was over, 1 took the earliest opportunity 
to go to the girls' apartments, and when they caught 
sight of me, I walked up to them boldly but respectfully 
and said to them rather coldly but in a low voice: 

“Good afternoon, girls. I really very much appre¬ 
ciate your affectionate note of good wishes. It’s really 
kind of you. But, as for the two pound notes, well.... 

well.I thought, and I still think so, though it is too much 

for me to say how you do, we were ‘friends'; and from 
friends, I have never accepted money, nor I shall.” So 
saying, I placed the envelope with the money on the 
table. 

For a moment, there was silence, which was ulti¬ 
mately broken by Shearie, who challenged me with her 
eyes and muttered: “I hope you are not offended. Wc 
thought at first of buying a suitable present for you as a 
souvenir, but considering that you are in a strange land, 
we thought money would be more useful. We desire you 
to accept this little token of ours for remembrance. 
Please do not refuse.’’ 

“Thank you again, girls, for your kindly feelings,” 
I replied. “I have your letter with your beautiful auto¬ 
graphs; that’s more than money can buy, and that’s more 
than enough for me to remember you. In fact, I can 
never afford to forget you. Bye, bye." I turned abruptly 
and walked away before the girls had time to say any¬ 
thing in reply. 

Time never stands still and soon, the holiday season 
came to an end and the Boarding House was closed 
down. The month was September, and the year, 1938. 
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Thus, after fifteen months’ stay in England, I had creat¬ 
ed a petty trade for myself, thanks to the kind advice of 
my friend. 

In the early days of my stay in London, when I was 
employed in the selling line, and particularly during those 
dull days when business was bad, I used to live very 
economically. I was satisfied with water in place of 
wine, brown bread instead of cake and milk as a substi¬ 
tute for meat. But now that I was in the catering line 
and was earning a tidy good sum, things were different. 
Good food and lodgings were free and I had not to 
worry in the least for my creature comforts. Not only 
my necessities were guaranteed, but I could indulge, too, 
in luxuries, in my own small way. Though this was a 
decided change for the better economically, it was certain¬ 
ly not so financially or hygienically. Previously, I was 
not only able to save more by my simple diet but could 
also keep better health than now. And, good health and 
simple living, surely, make for high thinking! But, aren’t 
we yet slaves to our pet notions of modernity? 

A HANDY TIP FROM A RECEIVER OF TIPS 

My bank account had registered twenty pounds to 
the good when I left London for Southampton to join my 
friend. Southampton is a very important shipping centre 
and we both hoped to obtain stewards' jobs on the ship. 
I was anxious to sign on any steamer as soon as possible, 
as winter was approaching and I dreaded even to recount 
my experiences of the last winter at London. I was 
longing for sea work on a ship, cruising in warmer cli- 
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mates during the approaching cold weather, but my 
destiny decreed otherwise. After three weeks of idling 
at Southampton, my money began to run short, and as the 
prospect of a shipping job was none too bright, I soon took 
a coach back to London sorrowfully. 

Back in this great hub of world trade, after an 
absence of five months, 1 settled down in a small, quiet 
resort. The city throbbed with life and enterprise of 
every description and it was not long before I obtained a 
job as a waiter in a high class "Kosher" restaurant in 
Piccadilly, the centre of London’s night life. 

As a barman, I came into contact with diverse 
sections of humanity, actors, dance band leaders, chorus 
girls, play-wrights, well-to-do business men, tourists, etc. 
It was an amusing and interesting pastime of mine to sum 
up the characters of my clients by the way they paid 
their hills, sipped their coffee, attacked their meat pies, 
gargled their soup, snorted at the food, inquired into the 
prices and most important of all, as far as 1 was concern¬ 
ed, by the quality—or is it quantity ?—of their tips. Some 
paid bills amounting to several pounds with such indiffer¬ 
ence and ease that those who noticed the transaction 
from a distance would never think they had paid anything 
more than a shilling. Others there were who reluctantly 
parted with their pennies, often with gusto and an affect¬ 
ed air. Many slipped shilling tips quietly under the plate 
for me, while some deliberately banged down on the 
counter three pennies one after the other triumphantly as 
the Big Ben strikes the third hour in the dead silence of 
the morning, for the delectation of all around. 
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My weekly salary was thirty-five shillings plus tips. 
Naturally, therefore, I was eager to receive tips; but at 
times, I felt rather awkward lo expect it, and wished I had 
the freedom to refuse all tips, fat as well as lean ones. Very 
often, I caught people eyeing me wonderingly, as if to 
guage how much I deserved; sometimes, thinking to them 
selves, whether, if they gave me less than they should, it 
would be noticeable. I felt like crying aloud: “Oh! please 
spare me the humiliation of your tips and keep them to 
yourself. ’ But convention is convention and who was I 
to turn against the tide of tradition 1 Indeed, it is a grace¬ 
ful, and need I add, useful, accomplishment if a person 
could pay his bill unostentatiously and quickly, no matter 
what the size of the tip may be ; for, it saves embarrass¬ 
ment to his table friends, as well as to the waiter. This is 
an open tip for diners and I offer it for what it is worth. 

Speaking about tips, here’s an interesting problem. 
When a waiter visits a night club after his working hours 
and is served by another waiter, does he tip the server 
higher or lower than the average customer ? A waiter 
always expects and hopes for a tip from his customers; 
so when he in turn dines out, and is the boss in a small 
way for the night, he realises that the waiter who 
serves him is just as human as himself, and he always 
tips well. May I mention here that, sometimes, I feel 
that the continental system is better where the tip, being 
10% of the cost of the meal, is added on to the bill. 

Success as a barman or waiter depends upon four 
qualifications:- cleanliness, courtesy, speed and sobriety. 
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But whatever the qualifications, the job is a tedious, 
liresome one. 

In the catering line, in big hotels, the lowest paid 
jobs have the longest hours and the most tiring work, 
and are looked upon with the least respect. The staff 
turn out from bed hardly refreshed to work and turn 
back from work to bed dead tired. 

After two months of this employment, I was fairly 
well up financially. I ordered a seven-guinea suit, bought 
a new winler coat, a swash-buckling felt hat, rainbow- 
coloured ties, multi-coloured shirts, dandy scarfs and a pair 
of fantastically-designed shoes. I was living in a respect¬ 
able, furnished room in Wardour Street, one of London's 
most illustrious streets, paying fifteen shillings a week for 
the room. 1 also hired a radio on a weekly instalment 
basis. 

My room was only a stone s throw from the restau¬ 
rant ; my average weekly earnings now was about £4/- 
to £ 5/-. I was soon becoming a spendthrift and was fre¬ 
quently patronising pictures, theatres, carnivals, etc., and 
did not, because I could not, save more than a couple 
of pounds by the end of the month. Anyway, I never gave 
it much thought, as both my boss and his daughter liked 
me and gave me reason to expect soon a rise in my 
wages and my prospects for the future looked rather rosy. 

I was quite flushed with success, but little did I 
dream that fate had shuffled my cards in her own in¬ 
scrutable way and the next card she dealt out to me was 
a low, nasty one. In January 1939, London was in the 
grip of one of the severest winters she was subjected to 
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for the past twenty years. In spite of being well equip¬ 
ped, as I was, in wearing apparel, I fell a victim to 
influenza which was raging in London. It seemed 
to creep into my bones, and though I tried to continue 
to work, I was eventually unable to do so, and was com¬ 
pelled to ask for a week s leave which the guv nor was 
kind enough to grant. But it proved insufficient. After 
a few weeks, I recovered but did not have the strength 
to work. Soon, somebody else was working in my 
place. What a blow ! and that in the middle of winter ! 

1 put my hand in the pocket to find only ten shillings 
left to call my own. The inevitable happened and from 
among the cream of society, I was cast back into the 
midst of the denizens of the underworld ! 

“WILL YOU BECOME A BANDICOOT FOR ME, 
PLEASE ?' 1 

Good clothes afford an easy passport to the society 
of to-day. Yet, circumstances forced me to place them 
in the care of pawnbrokers and the few pounds I received 
were, indeed, a blessing, though sad was 1 to lose my 
clothes. I was at the time prepared to pawn to-morrow 
to enjoy to-day. 

It was the month of February and the Irish Republi¬ 
can Army were busy with their explosives. One day, I 
happened to be walking down the street with a parcel 
under my arm. I had grown a moustache and had an 
American ultra-modern felt hat on, with a chequered 
scarf around my neck. It would not be surprising if 
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people mistook me for a gangster. Suddenly, I found 
somebody walking by my side. 

“Good afternoon,” the stranger said, looking at me 
affably. 

“ Good afternoon,” I replied staring at the stranger 
blandly. 

“ Open your parcel, please," was the gentle command. 

Slowly, I obeyed. After examining the contents, the 
stranger apologised and offering me a cigarette, whis¬ 
pered softly: “I have a proposition to make to you. 1 
imagine you are out of work." 

“Yes,” I nodded. 

“Well,” he continued, “on Bruce Street there is a 
Lodging House where there are about eight hundred 
people. A lot of interesting things go on there which 1 
would like you to watch and report to me. Supposing 
you live there and behave like one of them-of course, I 
pay your expenses-you will not regret it; for, I assure you, 
if you give us any useful information, you will be amply 
rewarded.” 

Though from the outset I had suspected an officious 
air about the man, the use of the Royal * We-1 mean the 
4 us’-gave him up completely as a member of the much- 
dreaded S, S. department-! mean, the Secret Service 
gang. 

To come back to my story, I promptly replied: “No, 
thank you, I have enough of my own troubles and 
problems already and I don't wish to put my foot into 
those of others." 

“Please think it over,” he persuaded. “My name is 
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inspector Bourne from Bow Street Police Station," he 
added revealing his identity. “ Please do think it over," 
he repeated, and disappeared as mysteriously as he had 
appeared. He was tall, heavily built, immaculately-gar¬ 
bed, and carried a walking stick—the first plain-clothes, 
detective inspector of London I ever met. 

A cold shiver went down my spine. Why should 1 
be singled out for this thankless job? Did I look like n 
vagabond or criminal? Was it my clothes or was it my 
personality which prompted him to pitch upon me to spy 
on others? Was it my moustache? No, it must be my 
clothes! For a while, I felt disturbed and regretted iny 
dress and moustache which apparently made the man 
consider I might make a good tool for his job. 

However, his words had roused my curiosity and 
perversely enough 1 decided to live in the Bruce Street 
Lodging House telling myself ‘‘merely for fun, and not 
for helping Inspector Bourne as a bandicoot stool-pi¬ 
geon ! Here seemed an opportunity to have some variety 
and a new experience. Besides, my bed would cost me 
just one shilling per night at this Lodging House, which 
price suited my pocket very well just then. 

THE FRATERNITY OF VAGABONDS 

Since I left home, there were only three incidents 
which disturbed and upset my mental balance ; the first 
tip I received: the first time I saw snow; and, now, 
when, for the first time, 1 entered this Lodging House. 

There are many of such Lodging Houses, scattered 
all over the country, but the largest ones are to he found 
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in London. Mo3t of them have about seven flats, acco¬ 
mmodating in all eight hundred beds. A separate room 
can be had for 13d. a night. They have large wash 
rooms with a few hundred wash basins, with hot and 
cold water taps. Towels are supplied free, and a hot 
water bath can be had for two pence. In addition, a 
separate room is set aside for lodgers to wash their clothes. 

In the dining-room a large stove can be seen in the 
centre. At meal time, there are two large cans of boil¬ 
ing water for making one’s own tea or cocoa and for 
frying eggs, etc.; saucepans can be had free. Thus, the 
lodger has the convenience of being able to cook his 
own food, if he so desired. 

I entered the portals of the Lodging House and 
passed through a long corridor. 1 saw many doors on 
the left and through one of them I entered a large room 
about seventy-five yards square, strewn with more than 
fifty long tables and a hundred benches. The dining 
room was full of new faces, evil looking ones, plain and 
handsome ; shaven and unshaven; some with long, flow¬ 
ing beards and trimmed moustaches. Black men there 
were, as well as white, mostly poorly attired but some 
very smartly dressed, too. This was the underground of 
the underworld ; the refuge of beggars, street musicians, 
artists cripples, vagabonds, burglars, pickpockets, 
madmen, drunkards, gamblers, stool-pigeons and what, 
not. You could see there famous ex-musicians, strugg¬ 
ling writers, composers and poets, and men who were 
at one time of good social standing but most of whom 
had been dealt cruel blows by destiny. 
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This fascinating mixture of all the castaways from 
almost every strata of society—from the blue-blooded 
aristocrat to the scum of the underworld—would provide 
excellent material for the brush and pen alike. Here, 
crime and virtue sat side by side. The strange spectacle set 
me thinking. What was the mental make-up of this 
assorted humanity ? What were their life’s trials and tri¬ 
bulations ? Did they eat to live, or did they live merely 
to eat ? Did they exist or did they live ? What about 
their home, their wives and children ? Why had 
they deserted them ? What were their ambitions and 
aspirations in life ? Had they lost hope ? It was, indeed, 
a strange world i 

It would be incorrect to describe these denizens of 
the underworld as ‘down and outs’, for, what is the 
exact meaning of this term ? A man who is poor is 
usually down in the spirit, and out in the streets. But these 
people did not seem to lack in spirit nor were they out in 
the streets. 

Among them were some strange characters. Two 
lodgers, one extremely well dressed and the other in 
absolute rags, were always seen together. What strange 
affinity in contrast! Were the neat dress of the one and 
rags of the other merely a pretext to attract attention 
and sympathy of people ? For, actually, the one in rags 
was materially better off than the other. 

Another familiar boarder dressed in tares and tatters 
would speak to nobody but himself. All his coat 
pockets, inner as well as outer, also his trouser pockets, 
were always ^bulging with eatables, always full to the 
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last square inch of 3pace. It was said of him that in the 
past, he was a man of means. He became obsessed by an 
insane fear of starvation and so, he always saw to it that 
no matter where he went, besides having food “in him”, 
he made it a point of having it “on him” as well. 

A ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE OF TRAMPS 

As I had nothing better to do, I joined a small 
group of men seated around a coal fire, discussing life 
in general. I discovered that most of them earned their 
living on the streets, as street-singers and performers or 
‘buskers’ as they were commonly called. 

The most striking personality of the lot was a short, 
dark, half-cast negro of about thirty-five years of age, 
whose grin stretched from ear to ear. “Well," he said, 
monopolising the conversation, “oi have a wife and 
kiddies to support and, thank God, I always manage to 
earn about ten shillings a day.” He spoke with a re¬ 
markable cockney accent. 

“Sometimes," he continued, “when oi performs before 
theatre queues and when oi goes round with the ’at, 1 
’ardly gets anything. All I does to counteract bad 
pizness, when people look at me, as though to say oi 
were a nuisance, is to say: ‘lady, if yer can’t spare me 
a penny, please spare me a smile ; your smile is like an 
open pistachio’ 1 I says that and blimey 1 yer should see 
the money roll in ! And, when oi does receive smiles 
instead of pennies, oi don’t mind, for, a smile from a lady 
is something worth one’s while. But as it ’appens, alas ! 
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smiles from other ladies don’t appeal to me missus at 
ome. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha !*' 

“I tells ‘yer’ another thing, about my missus,” he 
continued, “When it rains cats and dogs, the missus says 
to me (bless er cotton socks ), ‘George, don t yer go out, 
yer will catch a cold.’ And then, what do you think I does? 
I goes straight out and braves the rain and sings an 
earns more money. I tells yer. take my tip and work 
in the rain ; yes ! for yer will earn more when it’s wet, 
than when the sun shines. And so, oi says : ‘let it pour, 
for, the rain brings sunshine to my ome, it does'.” 

It was obvious from his talk that his tongue was 
his passport in this world. After he had his say, another 
one of our friends, tall, dark and ugly, had some advice 
to give. He spoke surprisingly good English. He said : 

“Everyone of you here must admit that we earn 
more money in poor localities than in rich quarters.” 

“Aye, that is so” said several voices. “Very few 
poor people refuse us.” 

“Even if they give us only pennies at a time, yet, 
they amount to an appreciable sum at the end of the 
day. The rich give us silver, but it is seldom we get 
from the rich, and it is more seldom we have a lucky 
break. So, you see, mostly, it is the poor who feed the 
poor, and may I add, who feed the rich as well.” 

“Moreover, sometimes, when poor women place a 
penny in my hat, they actually apologise for the small 
amount, but 1 please them, as well as myself, by saying, 
‘lady, a penny and a penny make many’," 
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"That is why I want to get out of this racket, for we 
tramps are a burden on the working class. We, poor, 
are a burden on the poor. For, if I get a job, don’t I rob 
someone else of his job ? And, if I don’t get a job, I am 
still a burden on others. It cuts both ways." 

To me, this was quite interesting conversation; here 
were some refreshingly new ideas and novel ways of 
looking at life and I edged in closer to listen to their 
conversation. An aged man was talking in a soft, hushed 
tone, between puffs from an old clay pipe hoisted between 
his rusty teeth. He had white hair and would never see 
sixty again. His clothes were typically trampish, covered 
with dirty patches, with half the dust of the road on them, 
ill-fitting and loose, but obviously comfortable to the 
wearer. His boots were besmirched with mud and heavy, 
but that was how he always had them. But, his physical 
features were in complete contrast to his haggard appear¬ 
ance. He had a rosy, healthy, clean complexion and a 
muscular body. The most touching part of his talk was 
when he referred to women in general. His eyes grew 
misty when he said: 

“It is the women who give me food, clothes, money 
and sometimes, lodging and sympathy. Men often shut 
the door on my face and tell me to look for work, but 
the women always have kind words and smiles for me 
and also help me on with the necessities of life. For in 
sooth, it’s the women who lighten the load of the tramps. 
It’s not that I'm forcing myself on them. Often, help 
comes unasked from that quarter. Does a mother wait 
for appeals from her children ?” 
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ANTONIO, THE LOVABLE RASCAL 

“Right you are; right you are,” said the others in 
chorus. 

Obviously, the next speaker was one of the most 
popular of the lodgers. He was Spanish by birth and 
answered to the name of Antonio. 

Getting into a personal vein, he began: “I come from 
a romanteeke race; so I am by honour and by birth a 
gigolo. Me dance to ze tune of women’s hearts. Their 
money is my money. Their success is my success. 
Their eyes speak the international language of love and 
my heart throbs with the cosmopolitan language of desire 
which they understand. What else do I need, pals?” 

A voice: “Their money is your money; ain’t it! Well, 
can you lend me some silver, please? ” Antonio veered 
round and with perfect good humour said: 

“Me understand your sarcasm, mate. To-day, me 
broke; that is nothing! But to-morrow is another day; so, 
life must change. Ze women, they tell me, my hair shines 
like ze brilliantine, but I only use grease 1 My skin, they 
say, is like twilight beauty and I agrees with them. But 
my dancing! they call it classic ! They know better. I recite 
poetry. I do not like it; but they do! and so they call me 
sometimes ‘the dancing poet’ ! But, they do not know 
that I cannot read, nor can I write. 1 pays money to my 
pals to read out the lines to me and I gets them by heart. 
When sometimes I forget the lines, business is bad. So 
you see, my future depends upon my memory-it is very, 
very precious!" 
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Antonio, the lovable rascal, was a treat for sore 
eyes. He plunged from ecstacies to grief and grief to 
ecstacies within split seconds over the most trifling inci¬ 
dents. He found bliss in a good cigarette and misery in a 
stale cigar. At times, in the course of conversation, he 
would jump up and clap his hands with joy; and the very 
next minute, he would stare at you with utter grief in his 
eyes. His face was a mirror which reflected these varying 
moods with accuracy. 

Suddenly, he would leap from his chair and dance 
an Argentine tango round the gathering, holding his 
tooth-brush in both hands in place of his lady partner. 
He would get someone to whistle a tango and he would 
work himself up to a hysterical climax shouting out 
“Anda” every now and then. His friends would roar with 
delight. 

Then, he demonstrated to us how to behave in society 
if a lady asked the time. He would not raise, he said, but 
throw his right hand out, jerk his sleeve back in a graceful 
manner, lift his left eyebrow higher than the right, at the 
same time drawing the watch within focus and supercili¬ 
ously glance at the time with his weather eye. Then his 
hand would drop with a graceful curve to his side. And 
he summed up this act with: “genteelmen, this is what I 
call classic finesse.” 

His temperament had the verve of the tango in it 
and 1 only hoped that in his ups and downs in life nature 
would not deaden his strong sense of optimism, his only 
mainstay, though he was only twenty-one 1 I could see 
that the lodgers could do with a few more Antonios to 
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cheer them up. Nature seemed somewhat kind to them; 
for there was at least one to go round. 

And from one to another, was this kind of conver¬ 
sation kept rolling. Some would have their say for a 
while and then keep mum; others would merely shake 
their heads as though in full agreement with what was 
said, and still others, only pondered in deep meditation. 

This informal gathering of the underworld had a 
different atmosphere to that one would normally find in 
a hotel or well-to-do club. There was here no “what 
will you have, whisky or beer ?" and no one passed the 
cigarette box around, Each smoked his own cigar or 
cigarette, if he did have one; otherwise, he went without 
it. In spite of this, there was hospitality of a different 
kind here — not one of convention but of comradeship. 
For, each one was attempting to help the other earn a 
few extra pennies. 

When a poor man meets another, his salutation is : 
“How yer goin ?” or “Glory to your feet!” (meaning, 
any luck regarding money?) But when a rich man meets 
another, the address is: "How are you?” For, it would 
be extremely impolite and inquisitive to enquire of the 
welfare in business and not health. The poor man is not 
concerned with health, he takes it as a matter of 
course. 

I believe, in America, the same is the case. Among 
the Americans above the rank of the underworld, the 
greeting is: "How’s tricks?”;—once again, taking health 
for granted. 
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ECONOMIC WASTE IS A CRIME 

My mental placidity was rudely .disturbed when a 
thin, squeaky voice burst in on my ears: 

“Nothing upsets me more than any form of waste. 
Imagine all the show windows of the world containing 
food, pastries, bread, butter and all the delicacies. All 
this is kept on for show purposes; they get spoiled soon and 
are then thrown away. Why aren’t they all collected in one 
great pool and shared amongst the tramps of the world ? 

“Again, why in the name of humanity do men wear 
double breasted coats, upturned trousers and all such 
unnecessary apparel ? Aren’t they all for show ? What 
is thus wasted by the rich is more than what is needed to 
clothe comfortably all the tramps of the world.” 

“I hate waste, I do” he added. “Forgive me for 
talking like this; I am a funny man. I like to see people 
happy but economic waste, in my opinion, is a crime. 

“Allow me to prove to you my point. I was trudging 
down Oxford Street on a bright, sunny day a few days 
ago. I had a half-penny left between me and starvation. 
And, what do you think happened ? Two men accosted 
me. They were the nicest, handsomest and best dressed 
men a tramp cbuld ever hope to meet or be asked a 
favour from. 

“ ‘Mister,’ one of them tells me, ‘here is a pound 
note 1 We have had a bet of £5 between the two of us 
here that you must try and exchange this pound note with 
any pedestrian for just a penny. If you succeed, you will 
be rewarded with five shillings. If you don’t, you 
get only two shillings six pence.’ 
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“I was dazed ! Had I heard it aright or was I imagin¬ 
ing things ? If I succeed, I get five shillings; if I fail, I get 
two and six. What had I to lose ? At first, I thought they 
were daft, but as it turned out ultimately. I discovered I 
was daft, not they. 

“I had never spent a more gruelling hour in all my 
life. I thought that the five shillings was easy meat but l 
was soon disillusioned. I had never been snubbed so much 
and by so many in a single hour in all my life. I now 
think I would have stood a better chance of succeeding, 
if I had tried to borrow a pound, instead of trying to 
exchange the pound for a penny. After a full one hour's 
try, I drew a blank. Of course, I got my two shillings 
and six pence for making the attempt, but after what an 
exasperating experience 1 

“I cursed the day like hell ; for, if only any of you 
mates here happened to be on the spot, or anybody I 
knew, I would have winked at you knowingly and you 
could have bought the pound for only a penny 1 As it was, 
I had to give it back to the owner. What a waste ! one 
good, valuable pound, was going round and round abegg- 
ing and nobody would have it for a penny 1 Ha, ha, ha l” 

The speaker beamed round on his listeners and 
there was a hilarious chorus of: ‘An economic waste, 
indeed I Ha, ha, ha.’ 

THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS 

“1 tell you, friends, there is one word that is the 
secret of a happy life,” came the poser from another 
quarter. “ Can you guess it ? ” 
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“ Own a beer house, of course ! ” was the response 
from a weedy-looking tramp. 

"Be a dictator like Hitler!’’ cried a henpeck from 
the opposite corner. 

“ Health,” said a prosaic-looking person. 

“Wealth,” shouted a beggar in rags; while a much 
needy individual wanted to “ learn real magic that could 
fetch us Alladin’s wonderful lamp when required.” 

“Friends,” wound up the questioner. “I am dis¬ 
appointed in your upbringing 1 All of you without excep¬ 
tion have missed the one and only golden key to peren¬ 
nial happiness. It is Moderation, which is the salient 
theme of Buddhism! Neither too much nor too little of 
anything is good. Strike the golden mean, the middle 
path of moderation, said Lord Buddha thousands of years 
ago and it is true to this day. Moderation begets con¬ 
tentment and contentment brings happiness ! ” 

If he looked for applause; he was sorely disappointed; 
for, he was rewarded with a chorus of grunts and ‘rasp- 
berrys’, instead. 

Close by could be heard the sweet strains of music 
from a violin. The player was old and had only one leg. 
I recognized the song as “Home, Sweet Home” and it 
immediately took my mind back to my own little home. 

"Whenever that street musician plays that song, it 
reminds me of my past and somehow I get dejected. I 
do wish he wouldn’t play it so often," said a tall, fair 
Russian Englishman with a faultless accent, whose name 
was Kirsch. 

“I stayed in Regents Palace Hotel for over three 
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years with my father when he was doing well. Business 
became bad and we separated. Lately, I found myself 
working in that hotel as a kitchen porter. In my own 
home, where I was master, I now became a servant. And 
the irony of it all was that they turned me out after two 
days, because, they said. “1 was not capable enough.” 

Before he could finish his story, he was interrupted. 
“Enough, mate. Can’t you spare us this Blal Blal Bla? 
Besides, you have said a mouthful already.” 

“Now stranger," said a voice on my right addressing 
me, “how about your giving us some of your experiences? 
Practically everyone here has said something or other 
except yourself.” 

For a moment I hesitated, gulped and then began to 
speak. “1 warn you, mates, my story is rather prosaic 
and if you get bored, you have yourselves to thank.” 

“Never mind about that! mate, go ahead with your 
story.” 

“Well, here I go! I started life, when quite young, 
as a delivery boy. My boss once told me to deliver some 
heavy parcels containing window curtains at a lady’s 
place. I arrived there after much treking and handed 
over the goods and was about to leave the place, when I 
became most embarrassed, as the lady asked me to help 
her stack them in her bed-room. I felt very shy and 
almost ran away before she signed my book acknow¬ 
ledging receipt of the goods. 

“Was she pretty?” asked a voice. 

“She was not only prettv, but young and robust as 
well 1 ” 
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"Ahem! your first lost opportunity! was the general 
response. 

"Any tips from the lady!" 

"I’m coming to that. After signing, she slipped 
sixpence in coppers into my hand; but 1 dropped the 
money, and ran.” 

“What a mug!" 

“Well, you see, boys, in India, only beggars and 
coolies receive tips. Since I was only twenty-one and 
receiving the first tip ever offered to me in my life, I felt 
humiliated. But, gentlemen, since then, I have never 
refused another tip.” 

A vagabond next to me laughed heartily: '‘Thanks 
mate, for your story. How about another one?" 

“It’sn’t a story; it’s the truth” I protested. 

“Yes, yes; another one, please” was the general 
request. 

I felt both flattered and embarrassed. I kept mum. 

“Now, now, don’t take offence over that. On the 
contrary," said the vagabond, “the beauty about conversa¬ 
tion amongst the under-dogs like us is that it is 
free from polite chatter, affected courtesies, artificial 
approvals and forced aye’s and no’s. We are not slaves 
to public opinion. We take everything straight from the 
shoulder and return it straight from the shoulder, if you 
know what I mean. 

“Oh! come on, Johnny, and cut out that soap box 
preaching, will you?" said a voice and beckoned me on 
to continue, 
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“Listen then to this, my friends, and tell me what 
you have to say,” said I. "I became friendly once with 
a young lad of seventeen in a London park. It was a 
cold day and he was shivering stiff as he had no overcoat 
on. He told me that he was a lorry driver and pointed to 
a lorry across the way and said it was his. He asked me 
if 1 would care to accompany him to the lorry in order 
that he might wear his winter coat which he had left on 
the seat. From the distance 1 did notice a coat on the 
seat. So, we walked up to the lorry and he very calmly 
stepped inside, took the overcoat leisurely and put it on. 
He then told me about a nice cafe round the corner, 
where he wanted to take me. 

“I followed him ; but as we turned into the bend, I 
heard him say: “thanks mate” and he suddenly ran at top 
speed and disappeared into a side lane. 

“Immediately, I realised that he had stolen the coat. 
Apparently, the lorry was near a cafe and the driver must 
have gone inside for a snack. As soon as the situation 
dawned upon me, I, too, took to my heels and disappear¬ 
ed from the scene. 


“Gentlemen, that incident left me high and dry !” 
“Stranger, that was, indeed, a close shave; but you 
should not condemn all, if one man does not stick to the 
rules of the game.” 

“Quite, I said; “I didn’t and do not intend to. * 


“Am I wrong in saying,” I continued in a philosophic 
strain, “that all of us who are here are nothing but fail¬ 
ures ? But, we must admit, we have had our opportu¬ 
nities. The reason why most of us have been unlucky is 
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because we trusted too much to luck. When things came 
our way, we let them slip by, simply because we always 
expected better luck round the corner. We will thus go 
to our graves and on our tombstones shall be engraved : 

“If here lies a failure. 

In life well-known, 

It was to be sure, 

No one’s fault but his own !” 

“Come, face facts, fellows,” I shouted in exultation, 
as I found my»$lf being listened to with rapt attention. 
"What you require is to develop your back-bone and nol 
your wish-bone. Life plays tricks on us that no author 
can invent or reader understand. But there's a limit even 
to failure. Even though you can’t buy luck, you can 
develop guts and luck must come to you soon, if you keep 
on doing your duty in time. Pine for success and it will 
always elude you; be indifferent to it and it will seek you. 
One must be judicious and level-headed in everything. 
For, if you lose your head over a trifle, the chance of a 
lifetime rqay be lost.” 

I turned to a man in rags from whose looks it was 
obvious that he was Spanish by birth. 

“Let’s take Pedro here as an example, Well, Pedro, 
what have you got to say for yourself ? At one time, you 
were a highly paid barman in a famous hotel. You then 
wrote a book on your experiences as a barman called : 
“Life Is A Cocktail”; this book went round the world. But 
when your publishers offered you a choice of £500 in cash 
or half-yearly royalties, you didn’t stop to think, acted on 
the spur of the moment and, like a fool, chose the £500. 
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“We can all see that you now regret your choice. 
For, where is your money now—down gin lane? You 
knew not that the royalties on a good book could be more 
certain and advantageous than a life insurance policy. 
And the result ?-you are to-day completely broke, while 
the Publishers are still fattening themselves on the sales 
of your book.” 

“Ah ! but,” interrupted a voice, “did he after all 
write a book any time in his life ?” 

“Can he at least read a book ?” asked a second. 

“Was his life a cocktail or was cocktail his only 
life ? came the poser from a third. 

“Gentlemen, 1 said, “if you don’t believe he wrote 
the book, look up the Artists’ Year Book and you will be 
convinced. Here in truth is both a famous writer and an 
amazing linguist in one, here, before your very eyes-a 
genius who can read, write and swear fluently in ten 
foreign languages 1 And now, he is nothing but a glori¬ 
fied tramp ! He has no one to blame but himself. Am 
I right, Pedro ?” 

Pedro just shook his head in assent and one and all 
looked at him spell-bound. 

The time was drawing close for lights to be 
switched off. One by one the gathering dispersed with¬ 
out excusing themselves. I, too, rose and had decided to 
retire, when somebody tapped me on the shoulder and 
said: stranger, would you care to accompany me outside 
for a walk?” 

I looked closely at him. He was the vagabond with 
flaming long hair, who had roused my curiosity the first 
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day ! landed in London and the last person whom I ever 
expected to meet again or get acquainted. 

“With pleasure," 1 said immediately and walked 
out with him. 

Shortly afterwards, 1 found him leading me on to the 
main road where the city lights were burning brightly, 

“What do you think of this sight? How do you feel?" 

“How do I feel ? Why, quite happy, of course! 
Who would not be happy? It is a marvellous sight. 
London is, indeed, a wonder city of the world !*’ 

“ Yes ! But, how sad it is to reflect that all this 
will change soon 1” 

“Why ? Why should it change ?” 

“Why? Haven’t you heard the NEWS ? England is 
going to declare war on Germany ?” 

“Really ?” 

“Really 1" The tramp walked away in solemn silence 
leaving me agitated all over, amidst a multitude of diverse 
emotions. 

THE BOMB OF BOMBS 

The bomb of bombs exploded in England on Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1939 on a Sunday morning. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, the Prime Minister, broadcast about 11-15 
in the morning from No. 10, Downing Street, that due to 
her solemnly pledged obligations to Poland, England was 
once again at war with Germany. The war was on 1 

I took a walk to the West End of London to see 
how the city had taken the news. It was all quiet every¬ 
where, no cheering of any kind but merely a subdued. 
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depressing calm ! War did transform England instant¬ 
aneously, miraculously ! Gushing gaiety and leisurely 
mirth gave place overnight to sustained solemnity and 
patriotic industry. Imperceptibly, all ideas of high and 
low, rich and poor, educated and uneducated, had van¬ 
ished as if by magic and the Common Man appeared to 
have his rightful place restored after all ! 

A more sociable outlook was gradually dawning 
upon society women, who were seen sitting on the same 
benches as tramps in Leicester Square. 

It did not take England very long to change from 
purring limousines to bicycles with their hollow, tinkling 
bells, also from smart multiple guinea suits to drab 
khaki and blue uniforms. 

Life took on a sudden change. In peace time, 
England was crowded with huge posters everywhere 
displaying the three letters, A. R. P. meaning : “ Alcohol 
Ruins Populations." Now, the three letters stood as they 
were but they meant quite a different thing : “ Air Raid 

Precautions.” 

Another peculiarity of this World War No. 2 is the 
part played, and is still being played, by British women. 
Unlike in other wars which England has so far fought, 
women rushed to the recruiting offices in their thousands 
to enlist themselves in the army, the navy and the air 
force. It was the usual practice in the past, in war¬ 
time England, for women to present the white feather 
to those able-bodied men who, under one pretext or 
another, refused to enlist themselves in the war services; 
but, for the first time in British history, it was now the 
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privilege of the men to present the white feather to 
women, who shirked military service. 

War and beer, it is said, bring out the best, as well 
as the worst, out of Englishmen. One was almost omni¬ 
present in England; and the other was now thrust on it. 

Patriotism had all on a sudden assumed a new 
appeah a new meaning, a new importance. Every¬ 
thing began to be harnessed for war, and there was a 
regular stampede for enlistment in H. M.’s Forces. 
Every one everywhere thought of the wav. spoke of 
the war and was doing what little he could for the war. 
Even the services of the immortal poet, John Keats, 
were harnessed for the war effort and his famous lines 
were parodied thus by the English people : 

“ A thing of beauty 
Is a joy for ever ; 

Not Hitler, nor Goering, 

Oh ! Blimey, never ! ” 

Thus, a weapon of no mean importance was 
harnessed to the war effort—Humour. 

It is said that when steel meets steel, it is those whose * 
morale is highest that will have the balance of victory 
tipped in their favour. So, if this war is to be one of bom¬ 
bardment of puplic morale, as the Axis Powers are trying 
to make it, the English must win ultimately, for, they are 
to-day the strongest in morale. That does not mean the 
task of the British is by any means easy. To ensure 
complete victory, battles may have to be fought out yet, 
not only to the last man and the last bullet, but also to 
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the last woman and child, if. need be. But • • • 
is theirs to be sure 1 

ON THE ROAD 

I soon caught the pervading spirit of war-time 
London. I was itching to enlist in H. M.’s Forces. I 
applied to the Army Head quarters, but, strange to say, 
they did not need any more soldiers for the time being. 
1 wended my way to the R. A. F. enlistment office but 
drew a blank there, too, as I didn t possess the requisite 
qualifications. 

I longed to do something for the war, but lacked 
the opportunity in London at the moment. I, therefore, 
decided to go out of London for some time and having 
by now become well acquainted with Bob, the vagabond, 
I suggested that as he knew all the routes in England like 
the back of his hand, we should tramp to Cardiff together 
He readily fell in with the idea. We did not possess 
more than five shillings between us and had a distance 
of hundred and sixty-four miles to traverse; but we 
were so desperately wanting to get out of London that we 
•never gave a second thought to the question of money. 

So, the next morning at the crack of dawn, we set 
out on foot for Cardiff. From Bruce Street we headed 
for Ealing, and then to Uxbridge, the last outpost of 
London, a good sixteen miles’ track. After reaching 
Uxbridge, we went into a cafe for a cup of tea. Our 
plan was to have every ten miles a cup of tea and no¬ 
thing else, for the simple reason that neither of us could 
afford anything-more. 
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After tea, we continued on our way. Cars seemed 
to be making a mass exit from London. We tried to 
obtain a lift, but the majority of them were too full. It 
didn’t matter much any way, for, Bob was singing and 
nothing could have been more pleasant than to hear him 
sing in his deep, baritone voice, the song of the woods and 
song of Nature in all her glory. He would burst into song 
and all of a sudden stop short, and looking at a beautiful 
flowering tree, exclaim ; “See, songs are made even by 
fools like me, but only God can make such a lovely treef” 

While listening to Bob’s music, I wondered to my¬ 
self which of the musical instruments gave us the most 
complete satisfaction like the human voice. 

The Veena, the noted stringed instrument of India, 
is famed throughout the country for being the nearest 
possible approach to the human voice, so much so that 
no education in Indian music is deemed to be complete 
without at least a rudimentary knowledge of the Veena. 

In the West, however, it is agreed, the violin is the 
king of instruments. Next comes the piano. The 
violin undoubtedly attains the higher pitch of musical 
emotion with a single note, as it can be stretched almost 
indefinitely. Each note can be a perfect melody in itself. 

I felt convinced, however, that there is more depth of 
feeling in the human voice than in any musical instrument. 

Wishing to know Bob’s opinion, I asked: 

"Could you tell me. Bob, which is the best musical 
instrument ?” 

“The gramophone is the king of instruments,” was 
his curt and ready reply! "For, you can reincarnate 
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Schubert, Mozart, Tschaikowsky, Strauss, Caruso and a 
hundred others and command them to accompany you 
wherever you go and to sing to you to satisfy your musi¬ 
cal mood.” 

He continued singing not caring for my reaction, 
and as he seemed to be in no mood to be drawn into 
a cold discussion about it, I dropped the subject at that. 
But, Bob was not as indifferent as he pretended. He was 
thinking deeply and after a while, said: 

“Do you know, stranger, that music is my religion? 
I worship at the shrine of music and Nature. I cannot 
worship them enough, for, worship like love has no termi¬ 
nal point; it awakes afresh each day. There is no such a 
thing as too much music. There can be too much work, 
too much play, too much food; but never too much music. 
Why, it is the only thing in creation that has done a lot of 
good and no harm to anybody.” 

“As far as 1 know, on one occasion, a revolution was 
caused by music,” I said mildly. 

“That is an exception to the rule; and exceptions 
always prove the rule. If all the musical instruments lying 
in the shop windows and houses throughout the world 
were used daily, people would have less time for wars.” 

He-looked at me for approval. All I offered him, 
however, was a significant look, which he construed as 
ridicule. 

“You, too, mock at me 1” he said shaking his head 
up and down. “Like everybody else, you also think 
I am mad ? Oh! please, stranger, spare me the humiliation 
of that word ‘mad . 1 ask nothing of the world of man- 
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kind; I do not want their riches, their money, their clothes 
or even their food. All I ask of anybody who speaks to 
me is to spare me the appellation, ‘mad’." 

The boyish complexion he possessed suddenly chang¬ 
ed and he looked rather old; his eyes became fiercer, his 
mouth hardened and his breath quickened. 

“Stranger,” he said, “I have stuck to you like shadow 
to substance. Let us understand each other. I prefer 
strangers to acquaintances. You can share my food, my 
money and my clothes, if you need them; but promise me, 
brother, you’ll not call me ‘mad* or think me ‘childish’." 

“I understand, Bob. I promise you that freely; for, I 
cannot see how those words apply at all to you. There may 
be in what you talk uncommon sense, super sense, some¬ 
times even nonsense, but, I prefer it to plain commonsense." 

“I see; you are pulling my leg, eh ?” 

“Now, don’t be silly," 1 said, “I was only." 

“Silly, you call me ? that is another word for ‘mad’. 
So soon, you have broken your promise, eh ?’’ he mumbl¬ 
ed to himself. “But never mind, stranger, your intentions 
are good and that’s what matters." 

“I’m sorry. Bob," I stammered. "I didn’t mean to 
offend you but.” 

“Never mind," he cut me short. “Apologies are 
not necessary; they avail nothing. What really matters is 

singing.soul-stirring singing !” So saying, he burst 

out again into song and soon the woods by the roadside 
echoed and re-echoed with his resonant voice. 

After a while, getting down to mundane matters once 
more, I asked: 
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“Tell me Bob, have you ever tried for a job in an 
office ?” 

“What a question? What a question?” he sighed. 
“When I apply for a job in these clothes, which, you 
will agree, is about the average wear I can afford the year 
round, they tell me 1 am not dressed well enough, thus 
compelling me sometimes to seek the aid of charity; and 
when I do apply for charity, they insinuate that I am too 
well-dressed to seek charity! I do not understand this 
world, and I suppose, the world does not understand me, 
either. Listen. 

“I once applied for a post in an office. The boss 
looked me all over as though he was buying a race horse 
at a fabulous price. He was more interested in my feet 
than my face. They seem to think that the shine on your 
shoe is more important than brains in your head. Then, he 
asked me my address; you know what I mean, as to where 
I live. 1 said to him, ‘on top of farmer Brown’s haystack’. 
Would you believe that, that very minute, the glasses in 
his hand crashed on his desk? What difference, I cannot 
understand, should it make to my working capacity 
whether 1 lived in the West End, East End or any end 
of any where, or, as I said, ‘on top of farmer Brown’s 
haystack’?” 

"What happened to the job?” I asked smiling. 

“The job? Nothing happened to the job; something 
was about to happen to me, but 1 took to my heels. 

“My second experience was worse than the first. I 
was granted an interview. Immediately, the man mumbl¬ 
ed something and I thought I heard the ‘guvnor’ say 
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‘follow me’. So, I followed him, and where do you 
think 1 found myself?—in the Water Closet. Turning 
round in a rage, he shouted like one possessed! My 
departure was quicker than my entrance. When 1 found 
myself safe on the road again, I realised he must have 
said ‘excuse me’ which 1 mistook for ‘follow me’. Never 
again did I seek a job nor do 1 ever intend doing so.” 

I listened quietly, suppressing my laughter, as his 
feelings were very easily hurt. Without any apparent 
reason, however, he burst into laughter to my immense 
relief, and so did I. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, when recollecting certain 
events of the past, we have a bigger laugh* at things that 
have hurt us most. 

After a while, I said: ”1 see you are by nature very 
proud, but sometimes, you stoop very low. How is that? 
I remember you once told me that you are always on the 
lookout for passers-by with untied shoe laces, in order 
that you might tie up the lace and receive a tip.” 

“Don't you realise,” he said with a nonchalant 
twinkle in his eye, “that to-day, we can at best exist by 
the wages we earn, but can live on the tips we get?” 

“I agree with you there, Bob; but, how about public 
opinion?” 

This seemed to upset him. He cried in an excited 
manner: 

“Don’t you know that 1 am not a slave to convention, 

tradition or society? Besides, what is public opinion?. 

What a few, wily, thinking people say, the unthinking, 
ignorant mob merely follows suit. Isn’t it this you call 
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Public Opinion? Bah? Mate, I do not care two shakes of 
a dead lamb’s tale for this public or for their opinion! 

“Sometimes, when I reflect on such mugwumps, 
who go by the glorified name of ‘Public’, I wish that I 
were born an animal. And, as for convention, listen ; 
when a low-breed, male pariah dog seeks the society of 
the distinguished female Alsatian, all it does is to go up to 
its lady love and say, ‘How do you do ? and the matter is 
clinched. There is no need for any introduction, no rais¬ 
ing of the hat, bowing and the rest. 

“You must rise above the tide of this man-made 
convention and public opinion. For, take an example— 
the varying modes of man’s dress—and see the outcome 
of this stupid submission to the so-called public opinion, 
derived from the vanity of clothes and at what cost ? 
Half the wealth of the world is wasted on fancy clothes! 
Am 1 right, mate?” 

“Sure, sure,” I nodded. 

Bob s thoughts were sometimes a plane lower, but 
more often, a plane higher than mine and I was often con¬ 
fused by them. Whenever I did approve of any of his 
ideas, and complimented him on them, he very rarely 
failed to gush with delight like a child. At times, he was 
most embarrassing and with the greatest difficulty I had 
to suppress the involuntary urge to call him a ‘mad cap.’ 

CREATOR AND CREATION 

“Let us change the subject. Bob,” I said, ‘‘and talk 
about something more pleasant.” 1 

“As you wish, stranger.” 
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“Why do you always call me ‘stranger’? Haven’t I 
got a name?” 

“Well, you see, I prefer that mankind should be 
split up into four broad groups and addressed as brother, 
friend, acquaintance or stranger, no matter what their 
names, and not as master or servant. This is why, mate, 
I call you a stranger. But, there is one word in the Eng¬ 
lish language that goes against the very grain of my flesh 
and that word is ‘SIR’. This word is totally uncalled for 
and the only person I will SIR is GOD.” 

“Why ? Do you believe in God, or shall l say a 
Creator or Creation ?” 

“Frankly, mate; I do not quite understand you.” 

“When 1 say a Creator—1 mean God ; and by Crea¬ 
tion I mean Nature, His handiwork,” said I. 

“Oh 1 I see. You mean by Creator, one who chi¬ 
selled this world ! You are not the first to ask me that 
question, then; for, I have already asked myself that 
question many times before.” 

“And what is the answer ?” 

“If there is a God, 1 believe in Him and if there is 
no God, I just don’t believe in Him. That’s all!” 

“That is a very funny, but annoying, answer. Bob; 
for, in other words, you neither believe nor disbelieve in 
God ! Isn't that it ? ” 

“Have it your own way, mate. I do not understand 
the thoughts and ideas of others easily; but, I understand 
my own better! I never quarrel over such things. If you 
feel that it’s alright with you, then it’s alright with me ! 

“The problem of Creation can be solved by Death 
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alone and yet, after death, there may be other problems. 
I have so far experienced every emotion except death; 
so, why bother about solving the insolvable now ? Well, 
what is your view?” 

After a little hesitation, I said : 

SYMPHONY OF THE UNIVERSE 

“As music appeals to you, I would like to put the 
problem in this manner. Let us suppose that you hear 
the Hungarian rhapsody played on the violin. Your first 
reaction would be to find out ‘Who is playing the violin ?’ 
And you would then wish to know from where cometh this 
beautiful music ? If somebody were to tell you in answer 
to your query that nobody was playing—only Nature, you 
would laugh. In the same way, when you hear the how¬ 
ling of the wind, the crashing of the waves, the rumble of 
thunder, the patter of rain, naturally, you would want to 
know who was conducting this symphony of the universe. 

“It’s all very well to #ay—it’s Nature. But is there a 
watch without a watch-maker, a shoe without a shoe¬ 
maker, a melody without a musical instrument or a song 
without a singer? So, how can there be this symphony 
of the universe without a divine conductor, or, in other 
words,—Creation without a Creator ?” 

“There’s something in what you say, mate,” said' 
Bob and fell into a deep reflection, 

RELIGION OR SUPERSTITION ? 

As Bob and I continued tramping, discussing further 
this riddle of Creator and Creation, he related to me cer- 
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tain superstitious beliefs of the Spanish, English and 
Indian gypsies which I found most interesting. 

It seems the Spanish gypsies attach very great signi¬ 
ficance to the little groove in the centre of the upper lip. 
They believe it to be a divine seal on every child’s lip 
thus preventing the babe from babbling about the secrets 
of the great beyond, whence it had come and whither it 
would return. 


Again, in the palm of our right hand, we can notice 
the letter M traced; also on the soles of our feet, a form 
of the letter S. The gypsy belief is that M stands for 
Morte meaning death in Spanish and S for Segoora, 
meaning sure, which together mean 'sure death*—two 
signs which God has stamped on every human being. 

The English gypsies have a peculiarity of their own. 
According to them a disbeliever should be called a dog. 
For, believers are godly and disbelievers, the reverse of it. 
So, when a man does not believe in God, spell the word 
God backwards, they say, and that describes a non¬ 
believer : ‘dog.’ 

"The Indian gipsies are more kind to non-believers,” 
1 butted in. “Theirs is the method of gentle conversion 
and not one of abusive coercion. They maintain, for 
instance, that disbelievers have but to open their eyeballs 
wide and they will see the handiwork of God 
everywhere. 

"And now Bob," I continued, "do you know why 
your eyeballs are round ? A religious community in India 
is said to believe to this day that eyeballs were given to 
us‘ by God to see his Creation, the world, which, you 
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know, is round ; so, the eyeballs were made round, they 
say, in order that you can see a world in a man s eyes. 
However, if nature ordained that the world should be flat, 
the eyeball would then have been created flat as well.” 

Neither Bob nor 1 did ever believe in these strange 
beliefs but we were discussing them merely to suit the 
humour of the hour. 

A TRAMP WITH SHAKESPEARE, 
BEETHOVEN AND MILTON 

Bob had laboured long on the subject of riddles, 
superstitions and beliefs. It was, therefore, a pleasant 
relief when he changed the topic and showed his 
appreciation of the poets by saying : 

“How wonderful it would be to have right now 
tramping with us as brother tramps, Shakespere, Bee¬ 
thoven and Milton, with due respects to you, brother ! 
Even though you are good company with your architec¬ 
ture of words and rocky speech, yet, I suppose I am 
never satisfied. 

“To think that those great men, who have become 
immortal by portraying their daily thoughts and actions 
in unforgetable words and wonderful music, are keeping 
us company! What delightful things they would say to 
us! Shakespeare, the great dramatist, would understand 
and express my feelings and thoughts in his own inimitable 
way, were I to tell him about my supposed home coun¬ 
try, Wales, my birth-place. He would appreciate the 
irony of my walking through the streets of any Welsh 
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town, having nobody to take any notice of me, and none 
greeting me nor offering me any hospitality ! 

“For that matter, every other country in the world 
is the same. It is all very well for the poet to ask : 

‘Breathes there the man 
With soul so dead, 

Who to himself hath never said : 

This is my own, my native land ?’ 

Now, 1 cannot take any pleasure in saying the words ‘my 
country’. But, were I to be pinned down to some country, 

I should say THE WORLD IS MY COUNTRY. 

‘‘As for Milton, who lost his eye-sight, the world 
would listen to a blind man regarding the pleasure of 
reading. To me a library is my church. After tramping for 
days from one town to another, I love to enter a library 
and read for hours and hours till I am actually turned 
out. The dusty smell of old books is more refreshing to 
me than the perfume from the ashes of roses. When I 
am tired, I wish to read and read myself to sleep. But, 
mate, as soon as 1 doze off in my chair in any library in 
this country, somebody comes up and pokes me with his 
finger behind the back of my ear and says: “Sleeping is 
not permitted here”. Why ? I ask. One of the greatest 
satisfactions one can derive from a good book is the 
peaceful sweet slumber it produces; and why in a 
library, of all places, one dares to transgress against the 
law of Nature ? 

“Lastly to have Beethoven by my side! When a deaf 
man talks about the sound of laughter, the world will 
listen.” 
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And the woods rang out with a hearty and merry 
laugh from Bob. I did not join in his hilarity; for, his 
thoughts sometimes made me feel rather depressed. 

“Speaking about laughter,” he added, “how many 
times have I not walked from one end of London to the 
other without meeting a single person, believe me, not 
one solitary human being, laughing in sheer joy? It 
makes me sick to see men with long joyless faces. Yet, if 
you just tickle yourself, you can laugh your eyeballs out 1 

“See,” he said, “I am fullfilling my motto, to laugh 
and sing at least once a day. It would do you and the 
world a lot of good to do likewise. One good, hearty 
laugh is by far belter than a ton of tonic. 

“Thus, mate, if only I had Shakespeare to guide, 
Milton to inspire and Beethoven to amuse me by 
my side, I wouldn’t care two hoots for food or drink 
and would go on tramping and tramping and tramping, 
quite oblivious of the outside world. But, alas! It is a 
vain and forlorn hope ; for, those immortals are gone for 
ever—except for their works.” 

After checking up the distance we had walked, we 
both seemed quite unconscious of the fact that we had 
covered over twenty miles. We agreed that we had 
tramped sufficiently long to deserve a cup of tea and 
so decided to drop in at the next cafe. 

MONEY IS ONLY A MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 

About 3 P. M. a cafe caught our eye and we were 
relieved a few seconds later to sit down before a dainty 
little, round table in the cosiest corner of the cafe. We 
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ordered two cups of tea. The waitress did not keep 
us waiting and soon we had gulped the tea down with 
great relish. 

There was a newspaper on the table and I was the 
first to grab at it. My haste was unnecessary, for, I was 
surprised to find Bob quite indifferent to the paper or 
its contents. After a few minutes, I offered him a sheet. 
All he did was to brush it aside and frown, 

“Don’t you like newspapers ?’’ I inquired. 

"Like?—No; I hate them; all they contain is an adroit 
mixture of fact and fiction about some past pestilence, 
present fashion or future war of flying aircraft-carriers, 
battleship tanks, battle-cruiser submarines and stratosphere 
guns and all that. If it is not any of these, there is then 
surely some scandal; and as usual, a woman is at the 
bottom of it. If there were no women in this world, my 
friend, there would be no scandal, and if there were no 
scandals, there would be no wars! And, if there were none 
of these, there would be no newspapers! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Look here, Bob, let me read this interesting para¬ 
graph about women. I am sure it will interest you. 
Here is an article by a man who was married three 
times. He says: ‘woman is like a shadow; if you 
chase the shadow, it will run away; but if you run away 
from it, it will chase you.' How do you like that, Bob ?** 
“It sounds a bit complicated to me. Talking from 
experience, 1 once chased a girl and she did run away. 
But, when in turn, I ran away from her, she did not chase 
me ! Instead, she left me far ahead J How about your 
experience, mate V 
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“More or less, the same as yours, Bob. ’ 

Time was passing and we intended to cover as 
much ground as possible before sundown. So, I sugges¬ 
ted to Bob that we should make a move on. As it was, 
we had remained in the cafe for almost half an hour 
and had ordered during that time only 3d. worth of 
drinks 1 I felt the manager was glaring hard at us for 
occupying two of his precious seats at a fairly busy 
hour. The manager must have reckoned that if all his 
customers were as miserly as the two of us, his shop 
would have to close down in a week’s time. 

My friend had once told me that some restaurants 
and hotels always discouraged customers to sit at a table 
without ordering anything substantial. Consequently 
millions of tons of food, liquor and cigarettes were being 
consumed everyday by mankind all over the world, not 
always out of necessity, but often through embarrassment. 
Naturally, universal indigestion was theu niversal malady. 
Bob, however, refused to suffer likewise and seemed 
perfectly at ease ; for, apparently, he was used to such 
situations ; I was not. 

I rose and put my hands in my pocket offering to 
pay. But Bob crossed my path to the counter and said ; 
“Don't bother, it is my turn.” 

He quietly took out three penny stamps from his 
pocket, put them on the counter and said to the manager: 
“For two cups of tea.” 

The owner of the cafe must have already been 
exasperated at our prolonged and unprofitable stay. 
To make matters worse, Bob offered him stamps in 
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place of cash. The owner seemed for a moment con¬ 
fused by the novelty of the situation, stared blandly at 
Bob and hesitated. Bob's voice broke the silence: 

“The stamps are good ; and after all. money is only 
a medium of exchange, and here is another form of it. 
Good day and thank you." 

Without waiting further, we walked out. 

We continued on the Cardiff road for a few min¬ 
utes in silence. Here was, indeed, a strange man and I, 
who was prepared for strange incidents, held my peace. 
Bob broke the silence again : 

"What I like about you, mate, is that you do not 
ask awkward questions. I suppose you wanted to 
know how I came by the stamps when I do not write 
letters ? A week ago, in the Lodging Home, a criple 
asked me if I could exchange three penny stamps for 3d. 
I was glad to help him; for, it was lunch time and he 
said he wanted to buy a plate of corned beef. Though 
I then had only 6d. in my pocket, I obliged him. Surely, 
then, a man of sound financial standing like the cafe 
proprietor could do likewise 1” 

“Quite, Bob; I see your point. Only, next time, 
please warn me what to expect; for, I am raw at this 
game.” 

"O. K., mate, 1 give you my word. Are you angry 
with me ?*’ 

“Not at all, Bob ! 1 only wonder if I should ever 
have the guts to do the same thing myself.” 

"Thanks, mate, that’s what I like obout you — you 
do know your weaknesses." 
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DO TRAMPS TIP? 

“Surely, in the course of your wanderings,” I said, 
“you must have been in the money and had a good 
meal costing more than 3d. Did you ever give the waiter 
or waitress who served you a good tip ?" 

Bob thought for a while, and said : “ I’m sorry you 
asked me that question ; for, it brings to my mind an un¬ 
pleasant incident. I had once earned ten shillings in a 
day ! I entered a cafe to celebrate. The waitress who 
served me was very pleasant and I somehow felt sorry 
for her ; so, 1 tipped her 3d. 1 am sure she appreciated 

the tip, not on account of its monetary value but because 
it came from a tramp. That is my opinion anyway. 

“A month later, I was down to my last penny and 
I caught sight of a notice outside a cafe which said: 
‘hand wanted.’ I dived into the cafe and saw a young 
girl scrubbing the floor. I said to her, ‘Pardon me, but 
I notice, you want a hand ; will you please tell your 
manager I feel that I would be of use to him’ ?” 

“She stared hard at me. I felt that her expression 
was very peculiar. Her face suddenly grew on me and 
I realised it was the waitress to whom I had given the tip. 
We recognised each other simultaneously, but it was too 
late. 1 immediately turned round and rushed away. 
Believe me, mate, that was my first and last tip. 

“In my present circumstances, one day I may give a 
person a tip, then it may so happen that the next day, 
that very person might become,my boss !” 

“Tough luck. Bob,” I said. 

“Oh ! let me sing ; talking gets me down.” 
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At that very instant, the wind seemed to moan. 
The trees began to shudder. The leaves began to fall. 
Bob was quick to perceive the sudden change in the 
elements. He rendered the situation in song thus : 

"Oh ! how the whispering twitter of falling leaves 
Keeps sighing a soft serenade 1” 

At times, nothing could be more enchanting to me 
than to hear him express his philosophy in song. At first, 
I found these sudden out-bursts a trifle embarrassing, but 
later on, I understood, and welcomed them. I seldom 
heard him mention anything about man. Besides, he 
would never sing about a mother, nor would he talk 
about one. He was happy when he spoke or sang 
about animals and Nature. If ever I desired him to talk, 
all I had to do was just casually to refer to these two 
subjects, and off he would go conversing on odds and 
ends, now going back into the dim past, to the hinterland 
of history, and now philosophising about the living present. 
He would never, however, refer to the future. 

WHAT CAN WE LEARN FROM ANIMALS? 

“Tell me something about animals, Bob," I said. 
"You seem to like them so much that I feel you might 
know quite a lot about them.” 

“If you mean to ask me whether animals worship, 
like man, a Creator or Creation, whether they pray like 
we do and what is their ambition and so on, all that is 
beyond me. But, what 1 do know about them is the 
fact that they live for the minute. They do not worry 
either about the dead past or the problematical future; 
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they are intensely interested in the living present. To 
them, to-morrow or yesterday simply does not exist; but, 
the present minute is their eternity I Man can learn a lot 
from animals. 

“The artistic life of flowers is even more impor¬ 
tant, and I would spend all my time on them. In fact, 
I prefer the society of flowers to that of men. To me, 
the withering of a tiny flower is as pitiful as the decay 
of a mighty nation. I must pause here and inform you 
that my last sentence is a quotation, and I must pay 
tribute to those memorable words from the pen of a 
great writer—, but, all the same, that thought has been 
mine as well since childhood.” 

I was often at a loss to say whether he was quoting 
from any book. His thoughts were original, and I 
realised they were the outcome of his past experiences 
and lacked the usual trim of copy-book quotations. AH 
the same, they were pregnant with meaning. 

I had noticed a book of poetry always bulging 
from his pocket. He took pride in pointing out that the 
majority of tramps carried a saucepan but he carried in 
its place a book of poetry, as his desire for mental food 
was greater than for the physical. 

THE ROMANCE OF WORDS 

“Bob, why don’t you write a book about the price¬ 
less lessons you have learned in the hard school of life ?” 

“Mate, you can’t distil experience into words, label 
it advice and make a present of it to brother man.” 
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“Then, why is it that people love books and like 
to read them ?” 

“Because, life is so short and man wishes to leng¬ 
then his life by living others’ lives in books. If man 
were immortal, then there would be less need for books. 
So, man’s greatest heritage is his pen. I know when 
I read a good book, I envy the person who has not 
read it; for, he has another pleasant life to look forward 
to. But, please don’t talk to me about history books. 
They are to-day nothing but biographies of hired ‘bloody’ 
murderers.” 

“You see, when a great sculptor creates a priceless 
masterpiece of a bust, this piece of beauty is passed down 
from generation to generation; likewise, a great painter ! 
the products of his genius, too, pass through the same 
channels. There is, however, only one copy each of 
the bust and the painting that is prized, the original 
But in the case of the musician and the writer, millions of 
copies can be made, catering, to all, rich and poor alike. 
There is absolutely no difference between the originals 
and the copies. They are brought right home to the 
people through the nearest radio and the bookshop or 
the local library. 

‘‘So, there is some sense in your wanting me to 
write a book. Even though writing is more an art of 
thinking, all you do is to write down what others think 
' and people then call you a writer ! 

“But, mate, the one great snag in writing is this: 
a musician can compose between puffs from a cigar; 
a poet can whisper between sighs; a scientist can 
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evolve between two heart-beats: a painter can create 
between sun-up and sun-down and a sculptor can chisel 
between moon-rise and moon-set. But, the author can¬ 
not complete his manuscript even within the sum total 
of all the puffs, sighs, heart-beats, sun-ups, sun-downs, 
new moons and full moons required for the inspiration 
of all. Thus, brother, I prefer to invest my time in the 
pursuit of the romance of life, rather than spend it in 
compressing it into a romance of words. 

"I strongly regret, however, the fact that I shall 
never write a book. I feel that all good books should 
be entered indelibly in God’s register and stored in 
heaven’s library of the universe, where they may be of 
some use as a future reference to God to help him write 
His Master Book. 

"But listen, mate, even though I am no writer, 
nor wish to be one, yet, my love for books is so great 
that when I die, I would not care to be buried in the 
Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Rather, I should 
prefer to be hurried in a library, so that I may always 
lie beneath a tombstone of books, instead of a tomb¬ 
stone of marble.” 

BRIDGE OF TWO WORLDS 

Thinking of our dwindling cash, I asked Bob: “Do 
you think our money will pull us through ?” 

“Mate, I am disappointed in you. Now, I notice 
a similar weak trait in your character as in mine ; for, 
like the rest of the world, we attach too much importance 
to money, the main governing factor of life to-day. After 
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all, il is only a medium of exchange; yet, I suppose it is 
the passport of all nations! Monarchs dance to the music 
of its merry chink ! So, I suppose, we, tramps, have to 
do likewise. Imagine, it is the one thing that has no 
conscience and no religion, obeys no laws and yet posses¬ 
ses the power to paralyse mankind into stooping to obey 
its commands! Believe me, there is no metaphor that can 
exaggerate the power of money! 

‘■Talking about money, why should it be so that 
when any great musician or singer performs at a theatre, 
the prices are trebled? The best seats in the house should 
be free; yes, free to such as us, tramps, and the remain¬ 
ing seats should be available for the money pots! If 
humanity has come to such a stage that one has to be 
rich in order to appreciate art, then art itself is being 
debased. Even as air is free, all art should also be free 
to all, rich and poor alike.’’ 

Bob added: 

"Have you ever had the misfortune of walking 
down a busy street with smart and expensive clothes one 
day - and then changing into a tramp's rig the next ? 
Well, that is the finest medium for a very enlightening 
insight into human nature 1 Clothes, like money, is the 
bridge between two worlds - one of friendship and 
comfort, and the other, of loneliness and despair, A 
change from good to bad clothes is the spur to convert 
human interest into inhuman indifference. To my way 
of thinking, man differs from man in nothing butc-lothes.” 

“To tell you the truth, Bob,” I broke in, “I cannot 
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stomach anything more about art or life on an empty 
stomach. How about something to eat ? 

He greeted my question with a laugh. “Can’t 
you wait for another five miles, as there is a large cafe 
which just suits us fine ?’ 

"No,” I said, “I cannot wait any longer" 

There happened to be a baker’s shop fairly close 
by ; so, we headed for it. To my relief, we went inside 
and nothing could be more delightful than to inhale the 
aroma of newly baked bread. Bob bought four loaves 
of brown bread from there and next door was a provi¬ 
sion merchant from whom he bought a pound of mar¬ 
garine. 

We looked for a cosy spot in the fields near by 
under the shade of a tree and then seated ourselves as 
comfortably as possible. He took out his pocket knife, 
cut chunks of bread and plastered them with slabs of 
margarine. In fact, he did all the ordering, buying, 
paying and supervising; while I did most of the eating. 

“It is an art," said Bob in his usual vein, "to know 
how to live almost on next to nothing and yet be in the 
pink of health. You must know that aqua pura (water) is 
by far better and healthier than alcohol and bread and cho¬ 
colates than meat and pudding—a vagabond’s luxury of 
the cheapest variety. By this, you not only save money 
but also gain in vitamins. 

“I must say you seem to be easily upset by hunger. 
Have you ever been without food for days ?” 

"Very seldom,” I replied. 

"Take my tip, and you will rarely have need to go 
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hungry. In London, twice a week, and sometimes thrice, 
‘banana boats’ come in from West Indies laden with 
bananas. All the over-ripe bananas are thrown into a 
shed near by. You have simply to go there and you 
can stuff yourself with them. But, mind you, you will 
not be permitted to leave the docks with any in your 
pockets — that is against the law. As you know, there 
is always a loophole in every law: yet, I advise you to 
load your stomach and not your pockets. Many a tramp 
does so every week. 

“I feel sorry for fellows like you. I think that just 
like water and air, food should be free to both rich 
and poor. If food were free to the poor and not to the 
rich, it would then smell of charity. If food were free 
to all, that would be natural. In most cases, the people 
who truly deserve charity never come forward to take it: 
for, to them, charity stinks. They are branded unto 
the third and fourth generation, even to their grand child¬ 
ren’s children. I hate charity; I always manage to earn 
my bread—may be in my own way, which, often, has to 
be original. 

“Let me now initiate you into the secret code of the 
underworld. You must have noticed certain signs on 
the gates and doors leading to the various houses that we 
have passed on the way. They all bear very important 
meanings. If you are ever down to your last penny and 
want some, take a mental note of those signs. A circle 
means that there is a dog in the house and the lady of the 
house is as bad as the dog. A circle with a cross inside 
indicates that you can obtain therefrom a meal but no 
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money. The most important sign of all, a circle with a 
diametrical dash only, means the owner of the house is 
very free with food as well as money. Last, but not least, 
a plain cross - the most dreaded of all signs - is a warning 
that it is a private residence of the long arm of the law. 

"Thanks Bob,” I said. “That is very interesting.” 
He beamed with joy and added: 

“Tramps always use a psychological approach. They 
never say, ‘We want some money , or l We want some 
food and clothes.’ No. A line like this, of asking something 
in return for nothing, requires the greatest tact and diplo¬ 
macy. This is truly a battle of wits. Instead, the pathe¬ 
tic words are used: ‘Have you any stale bread to spare, 
Madam ?’ Believe me, brother, this excites the climax of 
feminine pity and emotion in the woman’s heart, and 
without exaggeration, usually, begets generous hospitality, 

“Generations and generations of tramps have handed 
down the sum total of their experiences which have been 
boiled down into this crystallized truth, which is the very 
core and essence of human psychology: "Can you spare 
me some stale bread ?” 

Boh continued: 

“Even begging has its method. When you put your 
hat out to a lady on the street and look away from her, 
she will escape you without any loss to herself. Look 
straight into her eyes all the time and in the majority of 
cases, you will succeed. As for men, keep your eyes off 
them. Remember further never to have more than three 
pennies in your hat. If you do get more, pocket the extra 
ones; for, when a lady gives you money, she looks into 
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the hat first, then rewards you according to your collection. 
Madame likes to feel that she is one of the few giving the 
charity; and also, she must not feel you are amassing 
wealth in the bargain, There are other women who re¬ 
ward with pennies, on a busy street generally, not out of 
compassion but out of embarrassment. Therefore, look 
at Lady Hubble Bubble straight in the eyes and you will 
gain your end sooner.” 

“Frankly, Bob, I am more interested in your method 
of attack than in the result, in the meantime, don’t you 
think that we should be making a move on?" 

"Yes, yes; let us be on our way; for, ecstacies of 
leisure do not last for ever.” 

And sharp on the tail of these words, he broke into 
a song. 

Talking and singing are very helpful towards lighten¬ 
ing a tedious journey, for, we discovered we had covered 
thirty miles by 5 p.m, and had hardly realised the fact. 

One of the things that interested me mo 3 t in connec¬ 
tion with Bob was his age. , As is generally known, every 
person has three ages, the first which one looks, the other 
that one feels and the third, what it actually is; for, we 
all are the painters and sculptors of our faces. So, I was 
prompted to ask: “How old are you, Bob?” 

“How old, did you say ? Mate, please spare me the 
humiliation of the word ‘oldfor, I am still young. I am 
only a hundred seasons young.” 

1 understood what he meant; for, I knew he had a 
habit of counting years by seasons and the days by seconds. 

“So, I gather you are twenty-five years old, I beg 
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your pardon, I mean, young—assuming there are four 
seasons yearly.” 

“That’s right. Take for instance, a pack of cards, there 
are four suits—spades, hearts, diamonds and clubs. They 
represent the four seasons. There are fifty-two cards in 
the pack representing the fifty-two weeks in the year. If 
a pack of cards can pay homage to nature in that manner. 
I feel it my duty to make a mental note of the pageant 
of the seasons that have passed me by since childhood.” 

“Quite, quite,” I said. 

In the midst of our reflections, the curtain of night 
was falling gradually and the countryside was being enve¬ 
loped in darkness. We were thankful for the beautiful, 
spherical sky-lantern peeping through the leaves of the 
trees which bordered both sides of the road all the way 
long. There was a cold breeze blowing and looking at 
the heavens, we had a feeling that it would soon rain. We 
both seemed worried about getting wet as we bad no 
overcoats, yet we kept our thoughts to ourselves and didn't 
worry overmuch on that score. All of a sudden, it began 
to pour heavily and the wrath of the elements seemed to 
have an effect on our thoughts, for, instead of talking 
about beauty, art, nature and music, as we had been do¬ 
ing now for a long time, our conversation switched on to 
dull politics, perhaps to suit the humour of the hour. 

A CONFUSION OF IDEALS 

“What is your attitude towards politics ?" I asked Bob. 

“I think it is time that you answered a few questions 
yourself '* came the unexpected response. 
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“But, Bob, I do not attach much importance to my 
opinion on anything, especially on politics; for, I have 
lived mo3t of my life in books and have travelled round 
the world in an arm-chair, so to speak; whereas, your 
thoughts, on the contrary, are the outcome of blood, 
toil and tears shed on the hard and dusty road of bitter 
experience.” 

“ I must say, mate, that you have mastered almost 
to perfection the art of flattering me.” 

" Have it your own way, Bob, but 1 wish you will 
not evade the question. What do vou think of politics ?” 

This was the first time 1 had asked him a question 
twice and he appeared to take considerable pains to 
answer. Somehow, for the first time, he seemed to sum¬ 
mon the help of all his senses to the effort. I knew it 
was a gloomy subject for him, but the gloomy weather 
had prompted the question. Bob fretted and frowned 
and freely perspired. His forehead contracted into a 
horse-shoe frown and finally he burst out: 

“ Politics is a confusion of ideals.” He punctuated 
his last word with a sigh, which could be likened to a 
heavy groan. “ Some people say that mankind cannot be 
reduced to one level; others aver that there are great 
possibilites for the world if that is done, as it would pre¬ 
vent the rich from getting richer and the poor, poorer. 
Another school of thought warns that the higher 
classes should not be lowered, but the lower classes 
should be raised. Yet again, one hears the ideal almost 
daily that the people should not be governed by a Cabi¬ 
net of many, for, no one man takes the responsibility of 
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a decision in the event of failure or any harm done t'o the 
State or the people. And as usual, as there are two 
sides to every question, why should mankind jig to and 
fro to the tune of a single dictator ? One professes that 
the State is made for the people and the other, the people 
for the State. But you never hear of the foolish becom¬ 
ing wise and the wise, not growing foolish; do you? 

“ All these conflicting ideas are super-nonsense, and 
they crystallise themselves into one simple truth. Intuiti¬ 
vely, I see it; but in expressing it through the medium of 
words, I am defeated. Yet I shall attempt to explain. 

“ We are fond of blaming nations, governments, poli¬ 
ticians and sometimes, capitalists, but never ourselves as 
individuals. Take my case as an example. When I was 
thirteen years old, my own mother turned me out of my 
house and deprived me of a university education, because 
she was afraid that I would inherit my father’s fortune. 
A mother is worth more than a thousand school mistress¬ 
es. Anyone can have an unlimited number of mothers- 
in-law and fathers-in-law, but mother, only one 1 If I 
could not get justice from my own mother, then, how 
can I expect it from an unknown body of men who 
represent a Government or a nation ? Let us as indivi¬ 
duals set our own homes in order and then only, should 
we be permitted to discuss politics. 

"This is supposed to be a civilized age and yet, 
there is no civilized race to-day, whether they are 
cultured or uncultured, wise or 61 her wise, rich or poor 
or white or black, that can exist without a police force ? 
Some are even thinking of organising a world police force! 
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Fancy a good slice of humanity earning its living out of 
the crimes of others 1 Isn’t that in itself a crime ? 

“But, even a world police force by itself cannot solve 
the problems of to-day. Mate, I swear by all the flowers 
in the fields that, a World Parliament based on World 
Culture and supported by a well-planned World Propa¬ 
ganda League helping to awaken World Conscience and 
educating World Opinion, might get somewhere. Nothing 
else will meet the situation. 

“Perhaps, if this world were one large island, 
surrounded by sea with rivers converging to the centre 
from all the thirty-two points of the compass, like the 
spokes of a cycle wheel converging to the hub; and all 
parts of the world could be reached by land or sea, and 
no ship would be at sea without being within sight of 
land, then, there might not have been so many countries, 
currencies castes, creeds and classes. People would have 
an opportunity to know each other and there would be a 
common standard among men like there is at the foot of 
the Cross or at the grave. In addition, there would then 
be no territorial boundary, of land or sea, except where 
the sky meets the sea. 

“ Perhaps then, we would hear less of ' my country* 

' -and more of ‘ our world ’ and ‘ our country *. One hears 
too much of ‘mine * and too little of ‘ours’ to-day. For 
this, I blame nature and not man.’’ 

“ You must admit, Bob,” I said, ‘‘that you are a 
spiritual rebel.” 

“ Unconsciously, we all are rebels,” was his reply. 
“But, you see, we tramps have a globular mind. We 
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think in terms not of brooks but of oceans,, not of indivi¬ 
duals but of nations, not of countries but of the whole 
world, not of planets but of the very universe itself.’’ 

Immersed in deep thought, for a good many minutes 
we trudged in silence. The more Bob talked in such an 
uncommon way^the more I became attached to him. 
Bob and I were by now closer to each other than 
brothers ; even though the only factor we had in common 
was that we appreciated each other’s thoughts but 
thought differently. He was indifferent to clothes, money, 
power and position. I, too, disliked them all on paper, 
but desired them intensely in reality. But I thought it 
strange that 1 was a God-fearing man and my best friend 
seemed to be an atheist. 

An incident Bob once related to me appealed to me 
very much, for, it revealed in a nutshell his true 
character. He was seated on a bench in Hyde Park one 
day, he said, and seated next to him, was a very short and 
ugly lady. She entered into conversation with him and 
seeming to realise his status in life, kindly invited him to 
lunch at Lyons Corner House. 

He was very pleased to accept the invitation and did 
full justice to his hunger. Whenever he refers to the 
incident, he speaks of her as Lady Excellence; for, he felt, 
even though she was ugly, that she had a beautiful mind. 
She was a journalist attached to one of London's leading 
newspapers. 

At the end of the meal. Bob told her that be 
thoroughly enjoyed the feast. When the waitress arrived, 
he was quicker on the draw than she, and managed to 
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take hold of the bill. When they went to the counter, it 
was he who paid the bill. He remarked that, even though 
she was upset over being forced to let him pay the bill, 
she was overjoyed that a tramp stood her a meal. The 
bill came to seven shillings and six pence and as he had 
just eight shillings with him at the moment, he breathed 
a sigh of relief. “Why should I let a lady pay for me ?’* 
was how he summed up the situation. 

From that time, I realised that he would find it diffi¬ 
cult to rise in life materially; for, he was inclined to be 
too proud to accept charity and too self-willed to get on 
with the world. 

My thoughts were interrupted with a question from 

Bob. 

“It’s time 1 asked you a question,” he said. “You 
have read quite a bit. Tell me something about 
philosophy.” 

“All I can tell you about that subject. Bob, is what a 
great man once said, that the greatest philosopher is the 
man who does not believe in philosophy.” 

He pierced me with his glance and seemed to crush 
me with his contempt. 

“I see!” he said, “you might have told me that 
before, and I would not have wasted your time with my 
mad and childish thoughts.” 

At that moment, it seemed his eyeballs were volcanic 
crystals of fierce rage. 

Just then, it began to pour hard and we rushed for 
shelter. This time, we were desperate to obtain a lift. In 
the distance, the rumble of a lorry could be heard. Both 
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of us stood in the centre of the road, waved our hands 
frantically and were soon relieved to see the lorry pull up. 

“Would you give us a lift, please ? ’ i asked the 
driver. “We are going to Cardiff to try to get on a ship.” 

“Jump in; but I am going as far as Cheltenham, for 
about another sixty-eight miles only,” was the driver’s 
laconic reply. 

“That will suit us fine," was the chorus from Bob 
and me that greeted him. 

The journey was not very comfortable; for, the van 
was filled with iron castings and we had to sit on top of 
them for a few hours. Cheltenham was, however, reached 
at 11-30 p.m. The driver asked us to give him a hand 
with the unloading to which we willingly agreed. At mid¬ 
night, we finished the unloading and decided to trek away 
another ten miles to Gloucester, a big centre for lorries. 

At 2 p.m. we reached Gloucester and went to a cafe 
for a cup of tea. Inside the cafe, we met a lorry driver 
and he was good enough to offer us a lift to Cardiff, in 
the South of Wales. 

We thus arrived at Cardiff at 6-45 a.m. in the bitter 
cold and had to kill time for two hours before we could 
find lodgings, as everybody seemed to be fast asleep at 
that early hour. 

About 9 a. m. we noticed a ‘To Let’ sign and on 
entering the house, the landlady was kind enough to agree 
to let us occupy the vacant room and pay the rent at the 
end of the week. So, with considerable relief we rushed 
to our room and slept like logs till sundown. 
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KING OF THE IVORY KEYS 
The journey had made our shabby clothes all the 
more so. But, weren’t we ‘artists,’ who only worried about 
the dirt within ? The dirt without never affected us much, 
We intended celebrating the successful and brief 
conclusion of our foot-slogging with a beer each, which 
would cost us 6d. and leave only another half shilling 
with us for the troubles of the morrow. So, that same 
night, we went into a public house which, we heard, was 
notorious for free fights as well as its gay atmosphere. 

When we entered this ‘pub,’ our first step inside in¬ 
stinctively awakened within us the thought that we might 
be the only tramps there. Although the lounge was filled 
with a rough and coarse-looking type of men, such as 
negroes, shippies, dockyard workers, Maltese boarding¬ 
house keepers, firemen, etc., yet, they were all well- 
dressed and seemed to possess money. In addition, there 
were quite a few who could be described as coming from 
the well-to-do middle class. 

Nobody paid attention to us. We were too pleased 
to hide ourselves in a corner, so that we could drink as 
little as possible and stay as long as we desired, without 
any of the barmaids observing us to be beer-shy and 
money-dry. 

1 noticed a piano in the far corner, Bob never 
knew that 1 had practised on the piano for six years at 
home and could play classical as well as swing music. 
Impulsively, 1 rose, walked up to the piano and sat down 
in front of it. Many who noticed me sit down glared 
at me and appeared to be preparing themselves to listen 
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to sound with discord instead of harmony. But they 
were mistaken as Bob told me later. For, I knew my 
piano well and my piano knew me. I rushed a series of 
notes from one end of the piano to the other, paused 
and thumped hard a few chords - demanding, as it were, 
attention. My commands, when I was at the piano, 
were rarely disobeyed and soon, the medley of voices, 
sank into a hush and then there was perfect silence. In¬ 
deed. a tramp professes to be a musician 1 Naturally, if 
I looked prosperous and played well, they would have 
thought it quite normal and listened to my music with 
cold indifference; but hailing as I did from vagabond 
street, each note played a more noble part. Besides, they 
could not tell whether I was an American. Spaniard, 
Italian. Mexican or Arabian. 

I played the opening bars of “Trees” and in the 
distance, a singing voice broke the ice, as it were, for me: 

“I think that I shall never see, 

A poem lovely as a tree.” 

It was Bob’s voice. The revellers were taken by 
surprise. Two good musicians and both hailing from 
vagabond street 1 I continued playing and he went on 
singing. The applause that greeted us was most intoxi¬ 
cating and compensated for all the toiling of the day 
before. 

I broke into another song and Bob’s voice filled the 
room again: 

“Oh 1 sweet mystery of life, at last I found you ; 

Oh 1 I know at last the secret of it all; 

All that longing, seeking, striving, waiting, yearning; 
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The burning hopes, the joys and idle tears that part; 

For ’tslove and love alone the world is seeking..,.” 

To hear him cry out each word one would think 
that the song was specially dedicated to him. Whenever 
any great critic describes a performance by a great singer, 
he usully sums up his criticism thus : “Words cannot 
describe or compress the beauty of so and so’s 
music.” This would exactly and truly describe Bob’s 
singing. 

Unfortunately, at the end of this song, when at the 
height of his popularity, Bob could not sing any more, 
as he suddenly developed a sore throat and a slight 
cough, too. I continued playing alone much to the dis¬ 
appointment of everybody, especially myself. 

There are many who prefer to listen to music, drunk- 
but 1 like to play, as well as listen to it, sober. Around 
me was a varied display of behaviour. Victor Hugo 
once said there were two ascending and two descending 
degrees of drunkenness. During the first enlivening, 
ascending stage, liquor made one chatter as lively as 
a monkey. In the second, imitating stage, one would 
become ferocious and roar like a lion. Thirdly, a des¬ 
cending stage would set in, when the man would look 
stupefied and as dazed as a sheep. Lastly, the climax 
would be reached causing the drunkard to bray like a 
donkey. All this gamut of human degradation appeared 
to be on show in this "pub”. Some were sleep-and- 
swine-drunk, others were blind-and-punch-drunk, but 
most of them were paralytic-and-whistle-drunk. 
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QUEEN OF THE UNDERWORLD 

All Cardiff seemed to know that this pub was pat¬ 
ronised by a woman named Kitty, whom many adored 
for her personality, looks and lovely, crooning voice. 
She was a torch-singer and recognized as the Queen of 
the Underworld. Women of ill-repute who haunted this 
den respected her, which is a rare thing; for, Kitty was 
truly the Queen of the Underworld. While playing, I 
observed her going from table to table talking to each and 
everybody with always a joke on her lips—and how the 
men liked her ! I noticed that she seemed very enthu¬ 
siastic over Bob’s voice. I had completed playing a tune 
and at that particular stage, when I was debating in my 
mind as to what number to play next, she made up my 
mind for me by whispering in my ear: 

"Mister, can you play ‘why am I so lonely’ ?” 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

"Play it then, mister,” was her command. 

As I had not played anything for a good few min¬ 
utes, a furore of voices had gradually mounted to offset 
the monotony of silence. So, she put up her hands and 
lol the crowd immediately obeyed; there was a hush and 
then silence again. In the midst of her song, I could not 
help contemplating how great a pleasure and privilege 
was mine to provide the accompaniment for the stirring 
song from that lovely woman tramp and vagabond. Her 
voice was rich in feeling, depth and tone - sometimes, 
wailing like the howling wind. How strange it is that 
with a few notes on the piano one can compress a thou- 
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sand sorrows! But even a thousand words are insufficient 
to express the same thing on paper ! 

The house shook with applause at the cessation of 
her song. My felt hat was on the piano ; she picked it 
up and put it on her head. “Play on, mister, anything 
you like” was her command. So, 1 played on. I never 
realised what she was going to do. While I was play¬ 
ing, she went round with my hat and had collected over 
eight shillings in penny pieces. "Mister, this is for you,’’ 
she said, looking me full in the face. 

The novelty of the thing confused me; but I could 
not refuse for fear of offending her as well as the on¬ 
lookers. So, after hesitating a while, I said: “thanks.” 

"Mister,” she said, “the house is yours, drinks are 
yours and food is only for the asking; come here anyday, 
any time and any hour ; you are always welcome. Kitty 
is my name. Meet me at the Chinese Restaurant sharp 
at ten to-night; don’t forget. Good night.” She disappeared 
into the night. 

The time was drawin g near for the place to close 
down. I nodded to Bob, and we briskly walked out into 
the black-out. I told Bob what Kitty had told me 
and he was quite pleased about her enthusiasm. But, 
we both realised that to go again into the public house 
would do us more harm than good. Still, a date’s a date! 

“1 am surprised that you accepted the money from 
her” said Bob, 

“I was more surprised myself that I did take it,” I 
replied. ‘‘Perhaps, if I grow to be a rich man, I can 
look hack on life and add one more occupation to my 
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chapter on 'life in the raw’ in which l attempted to earn 
a living, But now, Bob, 1 am going to offer you half 
the money, I am keeping half to myself.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” said Bob and added : “You are doing 
nothing of the kind, mate. In fact, you not only earned 
every penny, but as a ‘maestro of decomposition,’ you 
gave each man there more value for his money than he 
would ordinarily get.” 

SUKIYAKI WITH AN ADVENTURESS 

As we drew close to Kitty’s rendezvous, Bob joyfully 
took leave of me and wished me ‘good hunting. As I 
entered the Chinese Restaurant, I glanced quickly from 
table to table and noticed the place full of couples mani¬ 
pulating chopsticks. Kitty was sitting all by herself in a 
pleasant corner. 

“Hullo, mister,” she hailed out to me in true nautical 
fashion. “Take a seat. What will you have, Sukiyaki, 
Chop Sui or Chow Chow....? Don’t worry, the food here 
tastes much better than it sounds." 

“What are you having ?” 

“Sukiyaki,” 

“ I will have the same, then.” 

"John, another Sukiyaki.” 

“Velle, velle, missie.” 

“If you will pardon me, Miss Kitty, first, you take 
my hat round, then, you want to stand me a meal; all 
this is most embarrassing. Can’t you see I have a mous¬ 
tache and wish to be and act like a man ? It’s funny, you 
know, I had visions in my youth that I should be a 
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wealthy man some day, going about in a Rolls Royce, 
escorted by ‘blonde bombshells.’ And, here I am with a 
brunette, who takes my hat round and stands me a meal!’’ 

“Oh ! forget it. You can't help it, if you’re on the 
beach. As for standing you a meal, I assure you, I like 
to take money from men who do not like to give it; but 
at the same time, I don’t mind parting with it sometimes 
to others who dislike taking.” 

She added : 

“You see, man's privilege it is to-day that he can 
choose his partner and pay the bills ! I always prefer to 
choose my partner and I don’t mind paying sometimes. 
You’re not blind; you know very well that I am a profes¬ 
sional. In other words, I don't give men free samples, 
but sometimes, I make exceptions.” 

“Are you hinting ?” 

“I'm not hinting: I'm just telling you the plain truth. 
Listen, mister; people are apt to misunderstand us, adven¬ 
turesses. We neither hint nor pretend. Our looks and 
our words, as out actions, are bold and straight. Because 
we look men straight in the eyes without flickering an 
eyelid, we are branded as women of ill-repute. When 
men do likewise, why aren't they, too, branded as men of 
ill-repute ? 

/ “Take a look, mister, at those women a few tables 
away. It's quite natural that professional romance should 
have its cycles of prosperity and adversity. But, for the 
sake of the greatest pleasure, some of them suffer the 
greatest punishment. They play with a living death; 
sometimes receiving it and sometimes dishing it out. That 
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woman across the way there actually boasts that she 
knows more famous men intimately than any society 
hostess. And she fancies that music would never have 
reached such heights if not for women like her. Even 
art owes its inspiration to women like her. I would also 
add that when she is referred to as a necessary evil, she 
thinks it is an unnecessarily evil phrase. 

“I’m talking, mister, about the bright side; of course, 
there’s also the gloomy side to it. But we can skip that; 
it will only spoil our Sukiyaki.” 

“Isn't this love racket against the law ?" 

“Yes; but, our conscience is our law. We are too 
clever. There is one commandment we do not break 
and that is the eleventh, namely: 

“Thou shalt not be caught.” 

All the time we were talking, my mind was on the 
bill. I was hesitating whether to pay or not to pay; for, 
I had over one hundred pennies in my pocket and the 
bill could be nothing less than three shillings. Fancy 
paying thirty-six pennies plus another six for the tip ! A 
colossal pile of forty two pennies piled upon the tray for 
two solitary meals? Impossible. But instinctively, I 
called out: "waiter, bill please,” 

He was quick to reply: n Velle, sorry sir, missie has 
account here. She payee monthly bill, so cannot accept. 
Excuse, please.” I could see that she had tipped off the 
waiter before I arrived. 

“Bad luck, mister, Never mind; some day, you 
might be the skipper of a great ocean liner or perhaps an 
industrial magnate commanding thousands of labourers. 
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You will also have your blonde bombshells* and your 
Rolls Royce. At that time, I shall wait for you to come 
and pay me my three shillings. Poor old Kitty loves to 
take money from rich people.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Don’t thank me. You know you’ve got brine 
in your blood. To-night you’re here, to-morrow you re 
gone. You're like the rest of them. It’s men like you 
that make women like us sink to this depth. When men 
get hit below the belt from some dame, they take it rough 
but it blows over. But us women, when we get it below 
the belt, we cannot take it, so all we do is to hit back 
below the belt. Half these dames over here have been 
wronged, nearly always by some man, and they are 
itching to wrong back; that’s why they are here. Men 
like to be free with us but when it comes to marriage, 
most of you guys say, 'why buy a cow when milk is 
cheap’? Say, mister, will you come to-morrow night 
and play the piano for me? 

“Of course.” 

“If you know the ropes, you will be able to pay your 
bills with music and romance.” 

“I’ll try everything once.” 

“I tell you what; to-morrow night, meet at the same 
pub at 9 p. m." 

“But, aren’t you coming out with me to-night to 
count the number of stars in the sky?” I asked. 

“I’d love to; but my time is booked up weeks in 
advance and, I only met you one hour ago. To-morrow 
night, perhaps. I’ll help you to count the stars." 
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"Kitty, aren’t you coming?’ a couple of voices 
shouted from a distance. “It’s getting late.” 

She did not seem to hear the words. 

MY FIRST LESSON IN SMOKING 

“Have a cigarette, mister, before I go.” 

“No, thanks; I don’t smoke.” 

“Oh! come on; remember, Shakespeare wrote his 
best work after he took to smoking.” 

She persisted; so, I bent forward and took one from 
her case. She lit a match and cupped her hands round 
it. I leaned forward and with some difficulty managed 
to light my cigarette. I inhaled the smoke, and being the 
first cigarette I had ever smoked in my life, I naturally 
disliked the choking bitterness. So, instead of puffing out 
the contents, I blew it out with the full blast of my lungs, 
like steam escaping from an exhaust pipe, straight into 
her face. She ducked cleverly to avoid this artificial cloud. 

“Oh! no, no; that is not the way,” she burst out 
laughing. "First of all, you must never aim straight at 
your partner; always a hit to the sides. Remember that 
skill in the gentle art of smoking can only be acquired by 
practice. Now, pay attention to me. After lighting your 
cigarette, hold it lightly between the finger tips, gracefully 
draw it an inch off towards your lips, pause, then guide 
it to the corner of your mouth and let it dangle loosely, 
supported by its own suction power and not by the pres¬ 
sure of your lips. 

“Then, make a funnel of your Ups, at the same time 
elevating the cigarette until it almost touches your nose. 
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Taka a deep breath so that you seem to grow taller a few 
inches. Then, when both your lungs are choking full, 
draw the cigarette away elegantly with a wide sweep, 
allowing at the same time the distilled smoke to escape 
from your lips under its own power and not expelled by 
the force of your lungs. The smoke will then form a 
halo of mystery around you. I must remind you that the 
world’s greatest masterpieces were created by artists after 
they took to smoking. And I can sum up the character 
of most men by the style of their smoking. I have a girl 
friend who smokes so artistically that people have been 
known to applaud her for the technique and for her 
polished execution of each movement. 

“Mister, they tell me that I smoke like a countess 
and if you have a little more patience, I shall be able to 
teach you to smoke like a count. To us in the under¬ 
world, good technique and clever show-womanship mean 
success.” 

“Kitty, for the last time, are you coming or not? we 
can’t afford to wait any longer" bawled out her friends 
again. 

“Well, so long, mister; I wish I hadn’t to go. To¬ 
night I have taught you how to smoke and to-morrow 
night, I shall teach you how to count the stars and . . . , 
other things.. Don’t forget to-morrow night.” 

"No, goodnight 1 ” 

She was pulled away by her friends before she could 
wish me back. But she did not, however, forget to wave 
her hand. 

I walked out of the restaurant in a gay mood. 
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OH ! FOR A PENNY I 

In the morning, I told Bob to buy provisions for all 
the money we had, lest we should spend it away on a 
picture show or a second-hand pair of shoes. I was not 
feeling well as 1 had a temperature and the weather was 
bitterly cold. 

Bob went out and soon came back with a tin each of 
tea and cocoa, three loaves of brown bread, six raw eggs, 
onions and tomatoes, ham, bacon, butter and margarine. 

I jumped out of bed and sat at the table looking for¬ 
ward to a sumptuous meal. 

“Please, make me a cup of cocoa quickly, Bob, I 
said, “I am perishing with cold.” 

Bob promptly went to the gas and turned the tap on. 
“No gas” said he, looking blandly at me. 

“Never mind,” I said, “put a penny inside.” 

He fumbled in his pocket for one and found that he 
had spent every penny of the three shillings and six pence 
by mistake. 

“Silver, silver everywhere 

Not a single penny to spare." 

So, eggs, cocoa, onions, bread, all were of no avail 
without a fire and fire, we couldn’t have without a penny. 
How miserable we both felt l “Never mind,’’ said Bob 
suddenly. “I’ll get one right now.” 

He put on his hat and coat and went out. It was 
raining cats and dogs and the temperature was pretty low. 
After half an hour, however, he returned with two pence 
in his pocket. He put a penny in the slot, lit the gas and 
within half an hour, had a most appetising breakfast 
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ready. While at table, 1 looked admiringly at Bob and 
asked: 

“How did you manage to get the penny?" 

“Oh," he said, "I sang the Lambeth Walk and held 
my hat. A lady passed by and dropped a penny inside. 
I was not content, for, supposing it was a dud, the gas 
wouldn't burn. So, 1 waited for another penny and here 
it is." 
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A FLOATING COFFIN 

In the evening, Bob went to visit an old lady friend 
of his, who was well over sixty years of age and was not 
keeping good health. He informed me that he would be 
back late in the night. 

While he was away, I managed to earn a few shill¬ 
ings loading and unloading lorries. I realised that I had 
a date with Kitty at 9 p.m. Yet, I was surprised to 
find that somehow I did not feel so happy about the affair. 
I knew that if I kept it, I should never be able to face the 
look of my eyes in the mirror ; for, never again would I 
see a day’s honest work. My life would be one of com¬ 
fort and ease at a woman's expense. But, I had given my 
word I would be there. Besides, it was so easy for a 
young man with my environment to succumb to such a 
temptation. After all, she was different from the usual 
run of her type. Somehow, I chose to break my word 
and instead bought a ticket to the last performance of a 
cinema show. 

The night was cold and misty. The city was Cardiff 
and the province, Wales. I was returning to my 
abode from a movie show, and on my way, I heard the 
clock strike the hour of midnight. 

Fate was not very kind to me ; for she had left only 
a few shillings in my pocket, housed me in a stinking rat 
hole of a room, made little effort to help me get warm 
clothes and good shoes, arid did not leave me with much 
money to purchase wholesome food regularly—the food 
for which I craved—in a very unhospitable climate. My 
shoulders were stooped, my hands were being kept warm 
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in my pockets and I was trudging home with a despon¬ 
dent air. I was embittered. 

There was a war on. I tried to join the Navy, 
Merchant Service, Army, Air Force and even the A.R.P. 
—they all turned me down. " What are your qualifica¬ 
tions ?” was the question put to me everywhere I went. 
All I could boast about was scrubbing floors, peeling 
potatoes and knocking at doors. “ Next, please ” was the 
immediate, curt reply that was thrown back at me. 

What kind of a war was this ? A man, I thought 
to myself, may not be fit for work ; but surely, any man 
in the world was fit enough to die ; not that I did want 
to die, but, this was war and England was in it. ] wanted 
to go on active service, fight anywhere, do anything; 
and I was eager to do my bit whatever little it may be; 
but, I was refused. I felt perplexed. What kind of 
war was this ? A war of plain and empty words, a war 
of fear or one of bombs and steel ? 

Napoleon once said : “I make my generals out of 
mud.” I was mud, wasn't I ! Then why not try me? I 
was willing to fight in any capacity, and yet, I was not 
wanted 1 So, all I could do was to sigh with disappoint¬ 
ment. It was the only relief fate permitted me in my 
despondency. What a joke 1 Sighs which I repeatedly 
heaved sounded very much like the moaning of the wind 
in the woods. Perhaps, there is more prayer in them 
than in pronouncing mere words. So, instead of praying, 
I sighed and sighed. My lot was, of course, better than 
millions of others, but being only human, I imagined 
I was the most miserable person in the world. 
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As I turned into a narrow lane, a voice hailed me out: 
“Ahoy there.” It was thick, resonant and slightly gutte- 
ral. I turned round sharp on the tail of the first syllable. 
The owner of the voice quickened his pace and closed in 
on me. “ I say, young man," he said, “I am the captain 
of a Greek ship. My ship is due to sail at midnight and 
a few of my men have not turned up. We shall be sailing 
in a couple of hours. Would you like a job as a fireman?” 
There was no need for me to answer. My eyes, my lips 
and all my actions had conveyed to him the joyous appro¬ 
val. Work at last I 

What it means, 

A Yes, or No, 

To one little life, 

One little knows. 

I had no time to go to my room and pack my belong¬ 
ings, or even to apologise to my landlady. There was 
nobody with whom 1 could leave word to tell Boh or 
even Kitty. I could not wait. Here was a chance for 
which I waited a long time. I was much upset to lose the 
companionship of Bob, even though at most times, he was 
an embodiment of melancholy: yet it is also true that a 
friendship like ours could not go on indefinitely, though 
formerly we had agreed to share the income if one of us 
got the job. 

I learnt that many Greek ships had been sunk during 
the week by the enemy—the main reason for my getting 
work. Any way, I was immensely glad and much 
relieved that I found myself on board a ship -at last. 
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I’M ONLY A STOKER 

I left the shores of Wales and the morning found me 
restlessly awake in my allotted hunk on board the S. S. 
“Dimitros Chandris,” a 10,000-ton Greek cargo ship. This 
ship was of German origin and had been captured in the 
last war. 

I soon discovered that there were only three of the 
crew whose company I was able to keep, as they were 
the only ones who could speak English. First came Jim, 
an Irishman, a colossus of a man well over six feet jn 
height. He was an excellent stoker, ex-convict, ex-smug¬ 
gler and a string of other similar attainments which 
the law does not applaud or encourage. Then came Tony, 
an alleged Canadian, a notorious night club manager, also 
an cx-convict, ex-racketeer, etc.; and last but not least 
was Ernie, an English Cockney, whose English was 
difficult to catch, and was made even more unintelligible 
by the fact that he had lost the upper row of his front 
teeth in the various free fights he had had and which were 
even now a regular habit of his. He was a prize beach¬ 
comber, and was wanted by every police force for having 
a child at every port. 

The remainder of the crew were Greeks and the only 
English they seemed to know was “No can speak English.” 
Thus, it did not take me long to realise that life for me on 
board this ship was not going to be a bed of roses, for I 
discovered I was about the only member amongst them 
who had not been to jail. 

A short time before my duly, my heart was beating fast 
as I had no sort of an idea what my work was going to be 
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like. Mine was the middle watch, from 4 a. m. to 8 a. m. 
and 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. My other two mates as firemen 
were the Irishman and an old Greek called “Miko.” I was 
supposed to be the trimmer. 

As my turn came, I went into the stokehold. My 
task was to shovel 40 wheelbarrows of coal for the fire¬ 
man in every watch. Each wheelbarrow took about 18 
large shovelfulls of coal. Soon, we were all stripped to 
the waist and commenced work. 

After fifty minutes of strenuous shovelling, coal dust 
attacked my eyes, my throat, my nostrils and my whole 
body was covered and coloured with it from head to foot. 
The ship commenced rolling. I could not stand the mo¬ 
tion of the ship. I felt a peculiar sensation in the sto¬ 
mach and my head felt as if it were swimming round but 
I carried on. While I was feeling so unpleasant, I heard 
Jim the Irishman singing in a lovely tenor that resounded 
throughout the ship- 

“ I’m only a stoker, 

I work with a pick and a poker. 

When the fleet s afloat, 

I run the boat; 

For I’m only a stoker. 

I’m only a stoker, 

Down below- it’s as hot as ell 
I’m only a joker, 

Take your hats off. 

Take your boots off. 

To the jolly old stoker.” 
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It was rriy turn now to draw out the ashes. To clear 
the fire as much as possible, Jim picked up the slice- a 
steel bar about nine feet long, two inches broad and 
weighing about fifty pounds- as if it were a tooth-pick 
and hurled it into the midst of live coal. He then 
pressed the rod down and most of the ashes fell 
through. Shortly afterwards, Jim gave me the rake and I 
plunged it to the bottom of the fire and continued scrap¬ 
ing out the ashes. The heat from the fire scorched my 
skin and drew beads of perspiration from every pore. Hot 
ash attacked my eyes, throat and nostrils until I was 
-almost choked. Eventually, 1 finished the job but the job 
had nearly finished me, too. 

The rolling of the ship continued to upset my 
stomach and I vomited several times. Fortunately for me, 
nobody was looking. I was ordered to fetch buckets of 
water and dump it on the hot ash. I was in a dazed 
condition due to exhaustion, heat and sea-sickness. I had 
misunderstood the order and instead of spraying the 
water on the ashes, I threw it inside the fire. This was 
too much for Jim, he glared at me absolutely dumb¬ 
founded and angry but somehow, controlled his urge to 
throw the shovel at me. He was quite impatient and irri¬ 
table over my ignorance of routine, as he was an old hand 
at his job and it was a boast of bis that he was as good as 
the best fireman in the world. He could not bear a novice. 

While my two pals were cursing and laughing at 
me, I got sick again and was feeling miserable. This 
made them remark openly that I was no good as a sailor. 
I was experiencing the dreaded sea-sickness. I prayed. 
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as I had never prayed before, for my watch to end. 
Each shovelful of coke I handled made me more and 
more ill. I drank more water in these four hours than I 
had ever drunk within a whole week. I continued in this 
manner, however, until 8 a. m. when my watch ended. 
A most wonderful sensation of relief swept over me. 

The next day brought in the same routine. I cursed 
my luck. While 1 was struggling and straining every mus¬ 
cle to keep going, there was a man next to me, who was 
doing the same kind of job as I, singing at the top of his 
voice. Obviously, he enjoyed his work, taking pleasure 
in every shovelful of coal he handled. Besides, he 
was doing his work with such ease and grace that I 
could not help feeling envious and for the moment, I even 
felt jealous. I was so tired after the work that not only 
did I not have the energy to have a wash but I could not 
even make the effort to sit down to breakfast. So, I 
wearily slouched along towards my bunk, rolled into it 
with my dirty, coal-black clothes on and was asleep be¬ 
fore my head had hardly touched the pillow. 

I was scarcely asleep for two hours, when at 10 a.m. 
I was awakened by Miko. He could not speak English 
but it was quite clear from his actions that I was to sweep 
up the deck of our sleeping quarters. It was a daily 
routine, I soon discovered that it was not easy to get 
more than two to three hours' sleep without being awake¬ 
ned for food or other odd jobs. 

My watch approached and again I had to go down 
below and again 1 got sick; but this time it was thrice 
within one hour. This completely exhausted me. It was 
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too much for me this time and, giving in to myself, I lay 
spread-eagled on the coal, gasping for lack of energy. In 
my semi-conscious state, 1 could hear Jim shovelling, 
when all of a sudden he realised that his coal was coming 
to an end. He poked his head inside the bunk to see 
how I was getting on. When he saw me, as he thought, 
making myself very comfortable, he bawled out: "Get up, 
you worm.” But I never stirred. He then took his shovel 
and repeatedly crashed it on the steel deck, making an 
awful din, apparently trying to scare me and to wake me 
up, but I never stirred. He then picked up a large chunk 
of coal and threw it close to me, at the same time exhau¬ 
sting his vocabulary of abuse. Things were getting a bit 
too warm; so, I somehow managed to get up and tried to 
handle a few shovels, but in vain; I collapsed again. 

To cut a long story short, I was laid up with fever 
for.four, days and was told I would receive no pay for 
any of those days on which 1 did not work. 

It was obvious that, to the gang of ‘cut-throats’ and 
jail birds who were my associates on this cargo tramp, 
lying in bed was not a very pretty sight and they were 
inclined to have a very poor opinion of me. 1 had to 
stand many a jibe quietly; but, I was determined that I 
•would one day show them that I could take it all as well 
as any of them. 

The log registered more and more knots, quarter 
bells sounded one after the other, watches changed, day 
melted into night and four days were crossed off the 
calendar since I was confined to bed. At last, on the fifth 
day, 1 felt well enough to commence work. Coal,, coal and 
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more coal, the ship demanded. It was a part of my job 
to haul it up and I did. Gradually, the shores of the 
United States of America were drawing nearer and nearer. 
Spirits were rising higher as each day passed, though mine 
dropped lower, thanks to my work. Finally, after twenty- 
one days of toiling, the ‘look-out’ reported land was loom¬ 
ing on the horizon. 

I was intoxicated with joy. Twenty-one days was a 
long time for me to have kept away from land. But, 
little did I realise then that it would be another five months 
before 1 would go ashore, as only sailors, with six months’ 
previous sea experience, were allowed to go ashore. Fate 
had, indeed, set me a terrible test. 

AMERICA THROUGH A PORTHOLE 

The Immigration Officer came on board and would 
not allow anybody ashore in Savanna with less than 
twelve months' sea experience, owing to the fact that 
many seamen were doing just one trip to the States and 
‘jumping’ the ship there. Always, the innocent suffer for 
the guilty. There were five other Greeks and Tony 
besides me who were put on the detention list. The 
remainder were free. We were all huddled together on 
the focsle head and had three guards with revolvers 
standing by, night and day. 

Thus, I found that for twenty-two days my ship was 
a form of sea prison and it was also going to be a land 
prison for another twenty days. I was so utterly dis¬ 
appointed and depressed having to stay on board while 
within sight of land that I felt as though I was locked up 
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in jail. WHat actually was the difference between a ship 
and a jail? None, except that when on a ship, there was 
plenty of water around in which one could drown oneself 
while that was impossible in a jail. I also heard from 
some of my mates, one-time jail-birds, that there was one 
redeeming feature of prison life. Besides regular hours, 
there was less than half as much work to do as on a ship. 

This was the country, ever since I was a boy, I 
dreamed of setting foot on and working my way up—a 
country which is recognised as a brotherhood and a model 
for the United States of the World; a country whose 
citizens are permitted entry into every other country in 
the world but is itself imposing restrictions for the sub¬ 
jects of every other nation desiring entry; a country of 
titanic architecture whose skyscrapers puncture the 
clouds; a country of showmanship where the packing of 
goods is said to cost more than the contents; the land 
where you get a ‘break’ even though you have to work, 
from day-break to back-break; a land of artificial 
blondes with eyes like f/ied eggs and eye-lashes curved 
like the petals of a flower; where revolvers are as 
common as pea-shooters; where luxuries can be had at 
5 and 10 cents and necessities at luxurious prices; where 
one can approach society queens at a dance and say 
“Come on, worm; let’s wiggle”; where radio sets are as 
common as, look'and are as cheap as, suit-cases; and last 
but not least, a country of canned music, (radio) canned 
air, (air-conditioning) canned food and canned life! 

All I saw of the States was what I gathered through 
the ship's port-hole. 
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PRISON WITHOUT BARS 

To revert to my life in our ‘prison without bars,’ 
there were but two alternatives left to kill the monotony 
of this life, namely, gambling and drinking. Tony drank 
every day until he dropped. We were all paid our wages 
regularly and did not know what to do with our money 
except gamble all day and night. 

But unfortunately, gambling and drinking never 
appealed to me; so, all I could do was to tuck myself 
away in a corner and read or, if I felt like it, write. Day 
after day, the men drank, gambled and sang. Same old 
faces, same old deck, same ship, same food, same bulk¬ 
heads. Our greatest crime was to have insufficient sea 
experience and our punishment for this was to be branded 
a3 tourist outlaws. 

Jim was lucky; he was able to go ashore daily to 
some silver hell, but not once did he come back sober, so 
he never was in a fit condition to work, and eventually 
landed himself in a jail ashore for attempted theft and 
house-breaking. Earnie, too, was unable to keep away 
from drink and most of the time was hardly able to work. 
Our skipper was furious and threatened to cut their pay. 
I must say we, ‘English-speaking folk’, did give the 
skipper a head-ache. Only four of us and yet we 
caused so much trouble. Bad feeling was running high 
between the Greeks and us. 

Now, just a word about the crew. When Jim first 
joined the ship, he was about the strongest and the tallest 
man on board. He was a strange man. About six feet 
two inches in height, he had blonde hair, blue eyes, well- 
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chiselled features and was tattooed like an art gallery. 
Women followed him wherever he went, though the men 
seemed to steer clear of him. In fact, the men feared 
him and even the skipper was inclined to bow down to 
him. He, in a way, ran the ship. At first, they admired 
him but when his true character as a bully revealed itself, 
their admiration turned to hate. He continually kept 
putting up his muscles and sticking out his chest and took 
pleasure in lifting up one or the other of the smaller Greek 
seamen with one hand and putting them down heavily. 
I had not forgotten the way I myself was treated when I 
was sea-sick. Once, when he was drunk, they wanted 
to attack him and beat him up to pulp,’ but they lost a 
golden chance, for he was immediately taken by the pri¬ 
son authorities ashore. 

Jim had his weaknesses but he had also his good 
points. It was he who, when he first joined the ship, went 
up to the Captain and demanded one pound of butter, 
jam and one tin of milk, all for us. The Greeks never 
received such rations. They had to buy their own. This 
differentiation in rations between the Greeks and us almost 
caused a petty mutiny; but Jim calmed it down by saying 
that he had asked (which he never did) the Commanding 
Officer to give the whole ship’s company these extra 
rations, but the Commanding Officer gave it only to the 
whites because he had no more to spare and it was laid 
down in the English Merchant Navy regulations and since 
we came under them he was compelled to give them to us, 

Tony, the Canadian, never cared much for Jim. One 
day, one of the Greek firemen, Zakiri by name, bought 
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twenty tins of condensed milk and stored them away in 
his locker. Tony collected ten empty condensed milk 
tins, bore a hole in the top of each and then substituted 
these empty tins for ten of the full ones. But he took 
good care to turn them upside down and place them in 
the far corner. When I told Tony that it was wrong and 
he was robbing a fellow seaman, he surprised me by 
retorting: “I am only exchanging, and fair exchange 
means no robbery.” 

It was most amusing to witness Zakiri’s pitiable plight 
and righteous indignation when he discovered the fraud. 
Everybody blamed Jim, and Tony and I also pretended 
he was the one. Therefore, the unanimous verdict was 
that Jim was guilty. This was the one refreshing relief 
of laughter we experienced in our dungeon. 

One night, Tony had run short of dollars and could 
not bring any ‘booze’ on board. So, he crept cautiously 
into the Commanding Officer’s cabin and helped himself 
to half a bottle of whisky there. After ten minutes, we 
saw him come back crawling unsteadily on his hands and 
knees. We knew what had happened. But it was only 
circumstantial evidence. He had left no clue whatever 
and he got away with it clean. 

Tony was now in his pilfering mood and there was 
no stopping him. The very next night, he told me that 
he was going to ‘borrow,’ as he put it, a piece of cheese 
from the pantry. When 1 saw him about two minutes 
later, I nearly fainted, for he had come back with an 
enormous chunk of more than twenty pounds of cheese. 
He persisted in retaining the whole piece, while !• insisted 
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that he should cut off a piece and replace the remainder. 
Eventually, he cut off about a twentieth of the cheese 
and then to my immense relief, but only after much per¬ 
suasion, he returned the larger portion to the pantry. 

Now, it was my turn to do some ‘borrowing.’ During 
the following afternoon, the two of us, Tony and I, wor¬ 
med our way into the pantry. Tony then went up to the 
Captain’s Steward and kept him busy talking to him while 
1 helped myself to one and a half dozen apples and two 
tins of peaches. The only safe place away from envious 
eyes where we could attack these luxuries was down in 
the stokehold, to which place we promptly retired and did 
full justice to the booty. 

We had become disgusted with the food served; the 
same kind of soup, the same dish of sardines and maca- k 
roni practically every day. So, in a way, it was not 
entirely without justification, if we were led to raid the 
pantry whenever we had an opportunity, and it helped to 
ease our conscience to say to ourselves: “we were only 
borrowing ”, which had now become quite a familiar 
term on board. 

The Steward could never tell what was missing as 
he did not keep an efficient account of the stock balance. 
He may have had some suspicion that there seemed to be 
extra stomachs somewhere or other, but if so, he may 
have put it down to Jim, and since he, too, feared Jim, 
matters never went far enough and so, we were safe. 

Perhaps, a little credit for kindness ought to be given 
to our guards. At first, they would hardly let us breathe 
freely, but as they came to know us personally, they 
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offered us more and more freedom. The time came 
when we could prowl round the whole ship, though 
always having the society of two sharp eyes glued on our 
movements. Tony and 1 found a certain amount of solace 
in them, as we found three more outsiders with whom to 
speak English. Strange to say, the Greeks took a dislike 
to them, because they felt that they were responsible for 
their custody, and likewise objected strongly when they 
found us conversing freely with them in English. They 
were offended that we did not spend our time gesticu¬ 
lating a dumb language of signs and monosyllables with 
the Americans, as they, the Greeks, would be able to 
understand and come into the conversation as well. But 
we stuck to our guns and kept to English. 

EAST AND WEST: A CONTRAST 

In a few days’ time we expected to be on the move 
again. Our guards were elated over this fact, as they 
could only draw their pay after the ship left without 
any of us escaping. 

There was Tony, two of the guards named Charlie 
and Paddy and myself, all seated around the fire, talking 
about life in general. It did hurt their feelings to think 
that they were earning money out of our misfortune, for 
they were only freelance guards. But all the same, duty 
was duty. 

As with most Americans, the East seemed to fasci¬ 
nate them much and so, the topic of conversation seemed 
to centre round the conflicting morals, ethics, customs 
and traditions of the East and the West. 
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"What is your daily wage?” I asked Charlie. 

“Five dollars a day. 

Tony and I both gasped. 

“You see, laddies, out in this great country, necessi¬ 
ties are expensive while luxuries are cheap. That is why 
we get a living wage here. Out there in the East, we 
hear, it is the other way round.” 

“I wouldn’t call that a living wage only. I would 
call it a gambling wage, as well,” said Tony. “For, 1 
first lay my money aside for gambling and then worry 
about living." 

“Attaboy,” said Paddy. 

“Have you a cigarette?” Tony asked each of us 
in turn. 

We all apologised profusely, for we had none; but, 
to our surprise, he took out a packet and offered us a 
cigarette each. 

"You see, boys, it hurts me to offer a man a smoke 
if he already has one in his pocket, for, I don’t see why 
he can’t smoke his own. As you all have none, I am only 
too pleased to offer you one. That is what you call the 
etiquette of the underworld." 

Charlie and Paddy gulped hard. 

Paddy had just finished smoking a cigar and was 
always in the habit of spitting. So, he was looking around 
for a spot to relieve his mouth. 

'“Matey, if you spit at home, don’t be afraid to spit 
here,” was Tony’s advice. 

We all burst out laughing. 

“That again,, boys, is the etiquette of the underworld," 
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said Tony. “I'll tell you something interesting. If you 
meet a Chinaman, he will offer you opium; an English¬ 
man will offer you a bottle of beer; a Hindu, a hot cup of 
tea,* a Mohammedan, a chapatty (flat bread); an Arab, 
fine coffee; an Italian, a plate of ice cream; a Japanese, a 
glass of sak(3 (wine); a Spaniard, mere music; an American, 
a piece of chewing gum; and a Frenchman-'ahim*! But 
there is something that is acceptable to all, rich or poor, 
black or white, the one universal offering of hospitality, a 
smoke in the West, a Bidi and a hubble bubble or hookah, 
as it is termed, in the East, in other words, a cigarette. 

Hospitality is the common link of humanity. Every 
race seems to have a marked hospitality, all of its own, 
handed down from posterity, which differs from all the 
others. The courtesy of words is more or less the same 
but the mode of eating and drinking is totally different. 

“I like your dope," said Paddy, "I think you will 
make a good sea-lawyer.” 

“Have any of you guys been to Japan ? said Charlie, 
to change the subject. 

“No, but it will now be only a matter of weeks 
before we do” I said. 

“Well, you will find out the truth of what I will now 
tell you when you get there. As you know, there are five 
common forms adopted by the courtesy of civilised nations 
for greeting a stranger,—a smile, a bow, a handshake, the 
raising of the hat and the muttering of words, in our 
country, one or two are used during an introduction. But, 
in Japan, a stranger will be greeted with all five, a smile, a 
bow, a handshake, the raising of the hat and the exchange 
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of pleasant words, all in one effort. Can you beat that?” 

“No," said Tony, "I don’t wish to.’’ 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
MAHOMMEDAN RELIGION 

“But the prettiest of all greetings is that offered by a 
Mohammedan.” It was now my turn to have a say. “A 
slight bow, with the raising of the right finger tips to the 
eyes, to the lips, and thence to the heart. The interpreta¬ 
tion of this speechless salutation is “with my eyes I see 
you as you are, with my lips I shall speak good of you 
and with my heart I shall always entertain good feelings 
towards you.” 

“Say," said Charlie, “that beats my yarn wholesale. 
I do admire the Mohammedan for that.” 

The conversation was getting interesting and each of 
us tried to narrate something more striking than the other, 

“Is it true,” said Paddy, “that in the Mohammedan 
religion one man may marry four women at a time but 
one woman cannot marry four men simultaneously ?" 

“Yes," I said, 

“Why is that ?” 

“ I will answer that,” said Tony. “Because, if one 
woman were to marry four men, she could still be the 
mother of only one child. But, if one man wedded four 
women, he could be the father of four children almost 
simultaneously. You see, life is looked upon from a 
producing and not a consuming point of view in Islam, 
Can you beat that?" 

“ I could, if I tried to," said Paddy, “but Uncle Sam 
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won’t allow me. You see, polygamy, in other words, 
more than one wife, is a crime against the State and is 
punishable by law but adultery is recognized; while way 
out East, the case seems to be the reverse; for, I hear that 
adultery over there is punishable by death." 

“Actually speaking," I said, “according to the tenets 
of Hindu philosophy, it is handed down that a woman 
should not be struck even with a flower." 

"Excuse me interrupting" said Tony, “but don’t forget 
what you were going to say but my father once told 
me that a woman should never be struck by the hand if 
there were a hatchet in the house.” 

“Attaboy ! ” said Charlie. 

It seems a bit odd but usually, it is possible to sum up 
the character of a listener by the way he punctuates one's 
conversation with a “go on,” “you don't say.” “really”, 
“quite, quite," “yes, no," “you said it” or just a plain “yes.” 

“The sea-lawyer, speaking again," said Paddy. “I 
heard that women are not allowed in mosques. 

“No, not as drastic as that,” I said. "They are segre¬ 
gated from the men; for, they have a separate balcony 
reserved for themselves,” 

“But what the Muslims do not permit at all in or 
near a mosque is music. They seem to feel that music 
detracts the attention of the mind from God and drags it 
down to mundane matters. So, singing or playing of 
musical instruments are forbidden in or near mosques. 
But, Christians on the other hand, strongly feel that music 
is the language of heaven and a happy medium for prayer 
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and helps to stimulate one’s religious sentiments. So, all 
churches are obliged to possess an organ. 

“In addition,” I said “the walls of the mosques are 
never adorned with pictures, and no statues can be found 
in human form. 

“You will agree that even though there is nothing 
much in common between the church and the mosque, 
with regard to custom and convention, yet all forms of 
religion are like the spokes of a bicycle wheel; each may 
be quite apart from the other, but, they all finally con¬ 
verge to one point, the hub—the worship of a Creator.” 

“ Do they believe in life after death ? ” asked Charlie. 

“Yes and they pay a very quaint homage to their 
dead. When a Mahommedan funeral procession is pass¬ 
ing by, any Mahommedan who happens to see the bier, 
considers it his duty to shoulder the coffin, if even 
for a split second only, as his last token of respect to 
the - dead. 

“Perhaps, you might be interested to know why 
skull caps are worn by the Muslims when praying. There 
is one form of cap not permitted and that is a peaked 
one. When in the course of prayers they are expected to 
fall on their hands and knees and touch the ground with 
their forehead, in this way the peak comes in the way." 

“That, indeed, is a very sensible custom” said 
Charlie. 

“ But what I find as the most striking part of their 
creed is the spontaneous desire for prayer. No matter 
where they may happen to be at the allotted time, on the 
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playing field, on the road, or anywhere else, they kneel 
down and begin to pray; for, to them, the House of God 
is everywhere. ” 

“True, true" we all seemed to consent. 

“ And that is why the majority of their mosques are 
roofless, as they prefer to have the sky as their ceiling and 
the stars as their guiding light!" I added. 

A Very striking point about English cathedrals and 
churches in contrast to mosques, temples, shrines, pagodas, 
synagogues, etc., is a saying outside the church on a notice 
board, which is changed daily. One day when passing 
a Protestant church in the East End of London I 
noticed 

“ If the outlook is bad, then how about the uplook?" 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE WEST 

This thought appealed to me deeply and so, I walked 
straight in even though the teachings were contrary to 
those of my upbringing. 1 was fortunate to get acquainted 
with a priest inside and we got talking. He leaml that 
I had stayed in India and so the conversation somehow 
centred on Gandhi, the political saint—or is it saintly 
politician of India. 

The priest began by saying that Gandhi stayed with 
him for somedays years ago and one of the first things to 
attract Gandhi was the presence of milk bottles outside 
practically every door-step in London-^adequate and 
regular supply of clean, unadulterated milk to one 
and all. He looked forward to the day when his country¬ 
men would have this simple and necessary amenity ? 
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“What is your impression of this country? The 
priest asked me. 

“In a city like London, or for that matter, any city in 
the West, if you want to get about as a stranger, all you 
have to do is to go up to a policeman, a taxi driver or a 
newspaper boy. But, if you happen to be a Jew, head 
straight for the synagogue and ask to pray aloud the 
“Stranger’s Prayer." The gathering will realise that there 
is a stranger in their midst and after that no longer will he 
remain a stranger to the city. But this does not answer 
your question. 

“It took me a few days to form my opinion,” said I. 
“To begin with the beggars, I found a great difference bet¬ 
ween the beggars of your country and those of India—not 
in their clothes but in their mental make-up—I was agree¬ 
ably surprised that English Tramps could entertain you by 
quoting freely from Shakespeare, Tolstoi, Omar Khayyam 
and even Tagore; but I have yet to come across a beggar 
in India who can do that. Besides, in India, once a beggar, 
always a beggar. But in England, there are many who 
have had opportunities to discard their rags and do 
more useful work. I always maintain that the wealth of a 
country is to be determined not by the high standard of 
life of the rich but the general welfare of the poor. ” 

“Quite, I understand; that is why I am a priest; for, if 
there were no rich and poor, I doubt if this calling would 
be left open to me. Someone told me that in India, 
palaces, temples and slums are all found wedded together 
in a single street; whereas over here, we have these 
quarters quite apart from one another. ” 
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I thanked the padre for his companionship and 
proceeded on my way. I have met Parsi priests, Jewish 
rabbis, Mahommedan moulvies. Buddhist monks, 
Protestant nuns, yogis, evangelists, missionaries, etc. and 
found them all very good company. But I have yet to 
meet the Lama of Tibet, which I hope to do some time. 

In addition to meeting priests, a very fascinating 
pastime of mine on my travels is to visit all the graveyards 
and cemeteries in the East and West and study the pecu¬ 
liar ceremonies of people of diverse nationalities. By this, 

1 find, I can sum up the characteristics, ideals and philoso¬ 
phy of the people concerned. 

Let us take the Parsees first. They are an Eastern 
race, about 2600 years old and about 1,11,000 strong. 
They were driven out by the Turks from Persia and 
finally settled in India approximately 1312 years ago. 
The cream of their philosophy is that man is born equal 
and so he should die equal to all other men. Consequent¬ 
ly, all dead bodies, of the rich or poor, are carried on a 
bier to the Tower of Silence, their burial ground, by four 
pole-bearers robed in white specially kept for the purpose. 
The relatives, friends and workers all wear white in 
complete contrast to the Christians, whose mourning dress 
is black. No coffins and no tomb-stones are permitted, 
thus preventing the rich from having a larger tomb-stone 
than the poor. Unnecessary money is not expended on 
conventional grounds; the maximum cost for the disposal 
of a body is Rs. 5 for the poor. 

As a contrast, sometimes, when a poor Christian dies. 
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it is quite possible that more money may be spent for the 
cost of his coffin and tombstone than the unfortunate 
man may have earned in his lifetime. But this cannot 
happen in the case of the Parsees. 

All dead bodies are fully clothed in the same inex¬ 
pensive white material and taken inside the Tower of 
Silence and placed in three separate rows for men, women 
and children, respectively. Only a privileged few of the 
workers are allowed inside, who are responsible for re¬ 
moving the clothes of the dead. Instantaneously, down 
swoop hundreds of vultures who dispose of the flesh, in 
aboul twenty minutes. The body is considered impure 
as the soul has departed to another world. 

The bones are not touched by the vultures and are 
left to be decomposed by the sun’s rays. When the 
bones have reached a certain stage of decomposition, they 
pass through the outlets at the base of the tower and get 
mixed with certain chemicals. Finally they are released 
into the bowels of the earth fully cleansed, as dust 
to dust. 

The Parsees are a proud and charitable race, some¬ 
times known as the Jews of the East. They have no 
missionai'ies and do not encourage inter-marriage. They 
are about the only race in the world that have no 
beggars. 

The Parsees will not smoke nor will they burn their 
dead, lest fire be defiled. They are fire-worshippers. 
This is the teaching of their prophet, Zoroaster, as record¬ 
ed in their scripture known as the Zendavesta, 
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As for the Hindus, they use fire to burn their 
dead as they look upon Fire as the Great Purifier. 
They take their dead to a place known as the Burning 
Ghat. The body is taken three times round the funeral 
pyre and then placed on the pyre-a pile of logs of wood. 
Afterwards more logs are placed over the body fully 
obscuring it from view. Then the son of the dead person 
or one of the relatives walks three times round the pyre 
with a burning log and finally lights the pyre. Normally, 
after three hours the body is burnt out and the ashes are 
collected and consigned to a river or the sea. which the 
Hindus consider holy. 

Here again, there is no tombstone, no coffin, no 

hearse and no material link . There are also certain 

sections of the Hindus who bury their dead. 

Is the West more sentimental than the East? It is a 
moot question, which had better be left to learned Pundits 
to decide. 

NON-VIOLENCE TO MAN AND ANIMALS 

“If thou art struck on the right cheek, give thy left to 
be struck upon,” are the words of Christ. 

The teaching handed down to the Hindus of India 
go one step further. They enjoin not only non-violence 
between man and man, but also between man and the 
animal kingdom. Among some sects, animals like the 
cow and the elephant are actually worshipped, while birds, 
like the pigeons, are considered sacred and never hurt. 

It is not unusual for an early riser in Bombay to see 
persons making a round from tree to tree and spraying 
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sugar near the crevices at the roots for the ants to feed 
upon, and rice as well for the sparrows. 

“Come on, change the subject,’’ drawled Tony 
with a yawn. 

“On the contrary,” said Charlie, “please tell us 
something more of this.” 

I was out to please the guards, for, the little privi¬ 
leges we did enjoy depended upon them; so, I continued. 

EASTERN SHOWMANSHIP 

“I do hope the topic will be changed,” were the 
words I was rewarded with from Tony for all my 
trouble. “It is my turn to talk now and I shall tell you, 
guys, something about shownmanship, that will make your 
eyeballs jump out of their sockets - especially you 
‘yankees’. When I was in India, I learnt that showman¬ 
ship on the part of the Indian street-juggler is as bom¬ 
bastic and spectacular as that of a dictator. The juggler’s 
one aim is to collect as many people around him as he 
can. When he finds he has only a few stragglers as 
spectators, he appeals to them in a most rhetoric manner. 
‘Friends’ he proclaims, ‘you have witnessed only a frac¬ 
tion of my skilful performance; there is a lot more yet to 
come, all I ask of you is not money, but to give me your 
applause. Tali Bajav (clap) and please don’t spare your 
hands.’ What, do you think, happens? 

“Whistles, screeches, howls, laughter and hand-claps 
by the entire mob answer this demand. This confused 
din arouses added interest, and attracted by the sound of 
applause at this psychological request, the crowds grow 
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thicker and thicker. The next time our distinguished 
performer addresses his gathering, he appeals to them, 
when he finds that he has a big enough audience, not for 
applause, but for money only. Can you beat that, 
Paddy?” 

“I must say, I do feel envious of you sea-dogs, as 
you visit such wonderful places free of charge and in 
addition, you are given free lodging and food. I do wish 
I could go way out East,” sighed Paddy. 

“Don’t talk rot,” bawled Tony. “You will do well 
tc stay where you are. In the East, it is difficult to get a 
dame to go out to a dance. In fact, it is as difficult as 
Felix, the cat, asking Minnie, the mouse out for a walk 
in the moonlight. And, looking back on the number of 
slaps I was rewarded with, I sometimes wish that 1 were 
a woman, as I would then have the privilege of slapping 
a man for asking me out. ’ 

“If that is the way you feel about it, Tony, I prefer 
to stay right here.” 

“More than half of them wear veils called purdah 
and you don’t know, when you raise your hat to them, 
if they are looking at you or not." added Tony. 

WHICH IS MIGHTIER. THE DASHING PUGREE OR 
THE DIGNIFIED BOWLER? 

“Thte men of Hindustan wear strange headgears. 
Half their heads are bandaged. Have any of you ever 
pondered ovfer the question as to which is mightier, the 
dashing pugred dr the dignified bowler?” I asked. 

Norte dated a reply. 
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“Speaking about headgears, the question suggests it¬ 
self to us: ‘what after all is the object of the headgear and is 
it created more for utility or for show?' In the West, head- 
gears for men are fashioned for use as well as for show, 
“It is common knowledge that the average head¬ 
covering in the West affords man protection from the 
sun, rain and snow, and is designed accordingly to suit 
climatic conditions. For that matter, the bowler can claim 
no more and no less advantages, 

"Let us come to the uses and abuses of the ‘Pugree,’ 
commonly recognised as the pride of the stalwart Palhan of 
the North West Frontier as also the symbol of the humble 
Indian coolie. There are more advantages than meets 
the eye of the onlooker. Humble and uneducated as the 
coolie may be. he has ideally designed his ‘crowning glory' 
to suit the magic moods of nature’s weather wand, 

“Perhaps, a detailed description of it might help. 
The pugree is a square, coarse cloth at least five yards long 
and five yards broad. The Pathan rolls it up flat till the 
breadth is about six inches, and takes pains to see that it 
is ironed well and that there are no creases. He generally 
fancies khaki, as it prevents him from being spotted when 
hiding among the bushes and woods of the Frontier hills, 
sometimes with a rifle in his hand. He then winds the 
cloth around his head and ends up by having the end tuft 
sprouting out from the top centre of his crown like a 
peacock’s tail. 

“The coolie is not so particular; he merely wraps it 
round in a figure of eight manner in the form of a rest for 
the various boxes and heavy weights he has to balance 
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and carry on his head. He is very fond of colour and 
his pugree i3 dyed in all colours of the rainbow. When 
he is away from home and is obliged to have the heavens 
as his ceiling and mother earth as his bed, he unwinds 
his pugree, rolls it into a ball and then uses it as a pillow. 

‘’Sometimes, when the wind is blowing cold or the 
flies are inclined to be too conspicuous by their ticklish 
pressure, the pugree is unwound and used as blanket or 
covering. In special circumstances, it can also be used 
as a bed sheet 

“By far the most important asset of all is when it is 
snowing or the wind is biting cold. The pugree is wound 
round the head, neck and over the ears in the manner of 
a muffler. This keeps the head remarkably warm and is 
extremely comforting. 

"Thus, the humble coolie in his own inimitable way 
has fashioned for himself a head-covering for all occa¬ 
sions. It is thus both very economical and useful, and he 
would not be boasting falsely if the coolie were to claim 
that the dashing PUGREE is any day more useful to 
mankind than the dignified BOWLER, or, as a matter of 
fact, than any other headgear in the world.” 

■ “Ho w about the sun ? Isn't it too hot to wind the pug¬ 
ree round the head in such intense heat as is experienced 
in India ? ’ asked Paddy. 

“Oh, no; its main objective is to prevent the wearer 
from getting sunstroke and it does prevent it.” 

“Does the sun blaze down so mercilessly ? ’ 

..v •• 

i es. 
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“ I suppose, then, all the flowers must be bleached 
white.” 

Tony gulped hard. 

“You are quite right there, mate; in fact, the only 
coloured flowers you get in India are black and white. 
Yes, India is the only place in the world where you get 
black flowers.” 

Both Charlie and Paddy believed Tony’s bluff. Tony 
winked at me slyly as if to say ‘what mugs our cops are’? 

“If the sun is so hot there, why don’t Europeans carry 
umbrellas ?” queried Paddy. 

“Now you are asking something. What is the 
significance of the umbrella ? In India and other 
monsoon regions, the annual rainfall is fairly heavy, 
it is the common companion of almost all the 
natives of the country. Foreigners and wealthy business 
magnates are very rarely seen carrying one, generally 
leaving it to their bearers to hold it and do the needful 
for them. While on the contrary, in England, it is the 
symbol of superiority and distinction, being the monopoly 
of the well-to-do businessman and refined vanilla of 
society. Thus, in England, the umbrella is common 
amongst the rich and very uncommon amongst the poor; 
while in India, the case is just the opposite, 

“If the sun is so hot, I suppose, man to man, India 
drinks more water than England, suggested Charlie, 

“There's no doubt about that,” answered Tony, 
“Water is the second blood of life. To a traveller, the 
hotter the country he passes through, the larger becomes 
the size of the glass of water. Thus, one can tell whether 
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the climate of a place is hot or cold by the size of the 
glass used for drinking water. In England, small 
tumblers of water are served, while in India, even glasses 
about as tall and fanciful as vases are not sufficient to 
quench the thirst. There is yet another peculiarity. 

“What other people besides the inhabitants of India 
are there who drink water without their lips even touch¬ 
ing the cup? They do this by throwing their heads back 
and pouring the water into their mouths from a cup held 
two inches away from the lips. It is thus that the water 
carriers of India can serve a few hundred people for a 
pice a piece, with the aid of just one single cup. In this 
way, the Easterners show their ability in the economical, 
hygienic and business sphere. With one cup and a 
carrier for water, a man could start a good business in 
India. Is that possible in the West?” 

“Talking about climate,” I cut in, for, I found Tony 
gaining all the honours, “it does play an important part in 
moulding the character of a nation. To some extent, 
Mother Nature helps to formulate the pace of walking 
and the rate of talking throughout the world. In a hot 
climate, the people walk slow and talk fast and in a cold 
climate, they talk slow but walk fast — to keep warm. 

“In addition, the language of the East in proportion is 
99% gesticulation and 1% words, while the language of 
the West is only 1% gesticulation but 99% words. The 
majority of the races that gesticulate in excess are 
coloured.” 

“Perhaps,’,’ said Tony, "climate is the cause of the 
Easterners having eyes like button holes and the 
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Westerners, like port holes." 

“That reminds me," 1 said, “that of all the civilised 
coloured races, India seems to he the only one that 
possesses no waitresses. Which, do you think is the word 
least used in India? You can say it is ‘waitress.’ I wonder 
if the day will ever come when young Indian girls will be 
employed to serve in places of entertainment, as their 
sisters are in other parts of the world. And do you 
want to go to the East, Paddy? Stay where you are, 
pal; you don’t know when you are well off. Food 
without a waitress is like soda without whisky, take mv 
tip. If you are still keen on going, Paddy, I could give 
you a tip or two. When I was in Hong Kong, 1 noticed 
rats, skinned and roasted over a hot fire, being sold for a 
couple of cents a piece. They were served red hot, and 
the spices that were showered on them gave these 
denizens of the underworld a most tempting and enticing 
smell. I admit I was almost tempted to taste one, not 
merely out of curiosity. 

"As a contrast, in the East End of London, a 
common sight is to see a crowd collected around an eel 
vendor. The method of attacking eel is to throw your 
head back, open your mouth wide and down slips the eel 
through your gullet. From a personal point of view, the 
aroma of the rats was more enchanting than the stale, 
acetic smell of the eels. If I were on the verge of starv¬ 
ation and had never tasted either of the two, I certainly 
should have tried my luck with brother rat. Now, that 
will give you something to think about before you make 
up your mind, Paddy." 
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WHICH IS MIGHTIER, FAITH OR SCIENCE ? 

“ There are many expressive words,” said Tony 
taking up the conversation again, for drum in most lan¬ 
guages, for instance, Tabla (Hindustani), Tom Tom 
(Red Indian) and Doombook (Arabian). Just repeat the 
word ‘doombook’ a few times in a low voice and the 
tocsin of the East will be brought right home to you. 

“ Is insanity incurable ? It seems to be so in the 
West, but notin the East. For the weirdest malady, the 
weirdest cure is used there, namely, the beating of the 
‘doombook’—a drum measuring about 12 feet in circum¬ 
ference. 

" I know what I say appears almost incredible, but it 
is the truth. In Bombay, near Mazagon, a famous Moha¬ 
mmedan saint was buried. All the various nationalities, 
Parsees, Hindus Mohammedans, Christians, Jews and even 
Europeans come and pay homage even to-day to his super¬ 
natural powers. Women who have lost their husbands, 
men who cannot obtain jobs, mothers without children, 
come to this saint and ask for his blessing. But above all, 
people who have been cursed by the devil, or as it is 
commonly known in India, have the * gini ’ inside them, 
or, in a more impolite word, those who are insane, flock 
to his tomb to be cured ; and most of them do get cured, 

" The backbone of the cure is faith in the saint. A 
few hours before the big drum beats, the people enter 
and the attendant of the place performs ancient, oriental 
rites over their heads. Not before long, the place is 
choked with a steel-blue smoking incense. 
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“ The priest with his fingers to his ears calls upon 
God to hear the prayers of the gathering. Crash 1 
Crash! sounds the big drum. The opening overture 
shakes the house like a terrific blast of a broadside from 
a battleship. Then the drummer beats out a steady 
rhythm. All those who are insane, men and women, 
boys and girls, jump about, pull their hair, scream, cry, 
weep, moan, wriggle, beat themselves—all movements 
unconsciously done in time with the beat of the drum. 

“ Suddenly, the rhythm quickens and the confusion 
of the motely crowd mounts to an insane climax. Women 
throw themselves on the. drum, beat their heads against it 
and try to maul the drummer. The quick rhythm does 
not last for long. It slows down gradually in tempo and 
in sound, softly losing itself in the howling of the wind, 
shuddering of the trees and the babble of voices. 

“Then, suddenly, Crash, Crash I the drum sounds 
finis; the wailing frenzy subdues to a hush, for, the dancers 
have been rewarded with celestial release. They drop 
listlessly to the ground and moan with pity for them¬ 
selves. Millionairesses and street girls, business kings and 
tramps, brush shoulders and sometimes tear at each other 
on this holy piece of ground. 

“ As I'm talking to you all now, I’m positive my 
string of words are keeping in time with its rhythm. 
What worries me most about this place is that I was told 
that only those who are possessed with the devil throw 
themselves into the dance and get Divine benediction. 
Well, I might mention that I had great difficulty in 
controlling myself from joining in. 
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“ The drum starts again at 8 p. m. only for about 
two minutes and then the gathering disperses. Seven 
attendances, it appears, are required and in most cases, 
the patients get cured. This place is known as the Dargah 
and is open to the public twice a week on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 

“Both East and West are striving bitterly to solve 
the riddle of insanity—in the West, by Science and in the 
East, by Faith.” 

There was a pause in the conversation, and all our 
opinion of Tony sky-rocketed much higher than before, 
for, we never thought him capable of such ideas. This 
ball of conversation rolled on at random, but the main 
theme of contrast between East and West formed a series 
of connecting links right throughout our conversation. 
Thus, I could not help thinking that the world was 
like a book, of which those who do not travel read only a 
page. The East is one world and the West is another. 
Both live and love, eat and sleep and work and play. 
The beginning of life is birth and the end of life is death 
to all. But yet, living in the East and living in the West 
are like life on two different planets. It seemed that 
as money is round and flat at the same time, the West 
maintain that it should be rolled being round, but the East 
seem to feel that it should be piled—as it is flat. 

Shakespeare said: "Nothing is good or bad, only 
thinking makes it so.” Strange to say, certain virtues in 
the West are deemed vices in the East and vice versa. 
Thus, the eternal conflict of ideas and ideals between the 
two appears to go on for ever. 
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THE KISS OF TWO OCEANS 

What’s a kiss, but an exchange of essences ? Thanks 
to man’s ingenuity, two of the greatest Oceans in the world 
embrace each other and exchange essences at one point 
—the Panama Canal. Although I preferred the sight of 
land to that of sea, I was relieved when we completed 
the loading of our cargo of scrap iron and were ready to 
proceed to sea. We learnt we were bound for Van¬ 
couver, Canada, via the Panama Canal. 

I shall never forget the sensation of magic loveliness 
that a simple tree bore to me when it first loomed in the 
distance after being at sea for so long. The time came 
for us to cast off, and when we were under way, I ex¬ 
perienced a pang of regret, for I was sorry to lose sight of 
the multiple of trees and shrubbery which indicated the 
fading away of land and America beyond the horizon. 

We had a very interesting time passing through the 
Panama Canal, and were surprised to find so many soldiers 
on board who scattered themselves all over the ship. They 
were taking great care lest we might scuttle ourselves 
and so hinder the passage of ships through the Canal. 

This engineering marvel, the Panama Canal, is a 
tribute to man’s mechanical genius and seems as breath¬ 
taking and unbelievable as Ali Baba, of fable renown, 
being transplanted through aerial waves from harem to 
harem on his magic carpet. 

LIFE AIN'T A LOLLY POP 

Night came on after we passed through the Canal. 
The millions of tiny lights ashore on either side of the 
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canal twinkled merrily in the dark. I sighed as they fad¬ 
ed away into airy nothing and I wondered to myself what 
life had in store for me the next time 1 would be lucky 
enough to behold harbour lights. 

I must admit I was not much of a success in the 
stokehold and work below was wearing me away. I 
made a request to the Captain to let me make myself 
useful on deck as a sailor. He agreed, provided I gave 
25% of my pay to one of the sailors who was an ex¬ 
fireman-trimmer to exchange jobs. My motto has always 
been ‘health before money* I So, I agreed and became a 
a sailor. 

As I could not understand the language, the boat¬ 
swain, to make matters easier for both of us, gave me the 
task of chipping- the paint off the old parts of the ship’s 
rails with a special chipping hammer. In addition, I had 
to oil the steel decks. All these were quite simple jobs 
but necessitated speed, which I endeavoured to attain to 
the best of my ability. 

The sailors were a more refined crowd than the fire¬ 
men and were a better lot of gentlemen crooks. They 
were more amused at my ignorance than annoyed, un¬ 
like my mates in my former job. I now saw life from a 
slightly more improved angle. What a thrilling feeling 
of responsibility it was, at first, when I was kept at the 
helm to learn how to keep a ship steady on any one 
course ! I felt as though the ship were mine and that I 
held the fate of the ship and the whole of the ship’s 
company in my hands. But this majestic feeling soon 
wore away, as novelty gave way to monotony. 
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Another occasion to experience a pleasing feeling of 
importance was when I was given a brush and permission 
to paipt the rails I had completed chipping. They were 
surprised at the way I handled my brush. Naturally, they 
could not guess that I had been the best painter and 
drawer in my class when in school. I had purposely 
kept this a secret from them. Of course, here was a 
different kind of painting, but the art was there and I 
pretended I possessed a bit of super-intelligence to attain 
proficiency in any thing with little or no practice. 

THE BLOW OF BLOWS 

The shores of Canada were drawing nearer and 
nearer for all of us, and, especially to those, who were not 
allowed ashore in the States, and who were one and all 
looking forward to a good time ashore now. 

As each day passed, I became more and more bois¬ 
terous, singing at the top of my voice and performing 
mad, Zulu war dances, much to the amusement of every¬ 
body except Pedro the fireman. He possessed no sense of 
humour; so, I was inclined to direct my jocular thrusts at 
him in particular, while he, on the other hand, was doing 
his utmost to damp my spirits. 

One day, it happened that Tony fell ill and I was 
made to take his place as a trimmer. This was on hatchet¬ 
faced Pedro’s watch. While in the midst of shovelling, 
down below in the stokehold, Pedro was drinking water 
from his own cup. I, feeling thirsty at the moment, asked 
him if he would lend it to me.- This he refused to do, 
adding; “why don’t you buy your own cup ?” This retort 
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roused me and caused me to sneer back at him: *' you are 
a heartless worm. He did not understand English but 
sensed the words conveyed something humiliating and 
nasty. He swallowed his spit in disgust. Without the 
slightest warning and before 1 was aware of it, he rushed 
at me from two yards away and struck me across the 
right eye. I fell down but jumped to my feet again in a 
flash. Again he rushed me and struck a terrible, swinging 
blow to my jaw. Down I dropped again, and again, with 
an effort, staggered to my feet. I pretended to be more 
hurt than I actually was, at which he became careless and 
over confident, and charged straight for me with both 
hands upraised in hammer-like fashion intending to strike 
me on the head and knock me unconscious. 

I saw him, for an instant, off his guard, and as he 
came within reach, I smashed a straight right with the 
full weight of my body plump on his nose, which was a 
very prominent one. Due to the fierce impact of the blow 
he stood still, swayed a little, slowly sank to his knees and 
then rolled down flat, with his nose bleeding freely. 

I know for a fact that, if he had a chance, he would 
have used his shovel on me. But for that lucky blow of 
mine, the fight would not have been over. 

I was myself not very steady on my feet, and with 
great difficulty staggered up the stokehold ladder on to 
the deck above, His mate was up there, and I told him to 
go down and attend to Pedro. 

Instantaneously, the whole ship came to know about 
the fight and not one of the Greeks would speak a word 
to me; for, they were all offended. The skipper came to 
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know about it and was afraid the Greek crew would jump 
on us, whites, and tear us to pieces. We had become 
unpopular, mostly on account of Jim, and now, I had 
made matters worse. 

But little did I dream that my own pals would desert 
me: for, they did not speak to me or walk with me for 
fear that the wrath of the Greeks would fall on them. 

At night, I always slept with a hammer under my 
pillow for fear of Pedro attacking me while I was in slum- 
berland. Fortunately for me, nothing of the kind occurred. 

I WAS A STOWAWAY 

Almost three and a half months had passed without 
my going ashore. Open hostility was becoming the order of 
the day between the crew and me. Silence could be more 
exasperating than an actual battle and so, I felt time wea¬ 
ring me down. I could bear the nervous strain no longer. 
1 thought of a plan. 

I had saved up five dollars. I made up my mind, 
when the ship-arrived in Victoria, in British Columbia, to 
go ashore, hide myself and never come back again. I was 
fed up with the ship, the ship’s company and the voyage. 
If possible, I would try to obtain work on an English ship. 

On the 18th of January, 1940, our ship steamed into 
Victoria harbour at 9.30 in the morning. I decided to 
make good my escape that same night. 

In the evening, Tony came up to me and told me 
that there was an English ship lying alongside. She was 
due to sail the next day, at 3 a. m., for Vancouver, a dis¬ 
tance of about one hundred miles, and he decided to 
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‘stowaway on her. It was a splendid idea because, the 
skipper of our ship would think that we had gone ashore, 
and the police would look for us there, whereas we would 
be at least a hundred miles away. He explained that he 
had arranged with one of the stokers to hide three of us 
in the hold down below. 

I agreed to this plan but, at the same time, I realised 
that Tony included me in this escapade not out of bro¬ 
therly love but merely because I possessed five dollars 
which would be very useful for fares. He never owned 
a single cent at the time. If I were a crook and had the 
guts to steal—as Tony put it—I was convinced that he 
would have given me his last penny, and stood by me to 
the bitter end. But we believed in two different codes 
of honesty, so he naturally grew indifferent towards me. 
He was honest with dishonest men but dishonest with 
honest ones. Ernie was the third member. Jim was 
being put into hospital, ashore, on account of his ears 
giving him trouble. 

So, four of us whites were going to make a desperate 
bid for freedom. The curtain of darkness fell. The three 
of us kept awake till 1 a. m. Wild thoughts raced through 
our minds. At 1 a. m., Tony gave the signal to dress. 
We decided not to carry anything with us, as it would 
look suspicious ashore. Therefore, we tucked everything 
we could carry into our pockets, under our shirts, in our 
hats and in our socks. We put on as many suits as we 
could possibly get into, for further use. 

Around us the Greek firemen were all fast asleep. 

I thought I saw Miko, the Captain’s pet, the oldest man 
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on the ship and stool-pigeon of the crew, with an eye- 
open. I thought this rather funny; so, I brought the matter 
to Tony's notice, but he passed it off, saying: “ all old men 
sleep with one eye open.” I, however, suggested that before 
he should spill out or give the alarm, we should threaten, 
him by pulling his whiskers for him not very lightly, as I 
had a feeling he was awake. We had no time to lose or 
worry about him any more; so, stealthily, we left the ship 
and walked across the gang plank to the English boat 
tied alongside. 

We found out a hiding place and tried to make 
ourselves as comfortable as possible. In a short while, 
the English ship, to our uncontrollable joy, was under 
way. We had quite realised our shipping company would 
have to pay a thousand dollars apiece for us, if we manag¬ 
ed to break away, to the Canadian Government. Be¬ 
sides, there was a war on, and it was difficult to find 
sailors, especially for a Greek ship. Therefore, we could 
not dismiss the thought that our skipper would raise a hue 
and cry about our disappearance. 

Canada was in the grip of a severe winter. The 
temperature was close on freezing point, and down below, 
the air was damp and wet, We could not move a foot, 
for fear o^jaSking a noise and arousing the suspicions of 
the. sailbfs next door. As each hour passed, we felt colder 
and colder, I was rubbing my heart for fear of having 
it stop beating, while Ernie had a high temperature which 
caused us some worry. It was 10 a. m. and the last 
morsel of food we had touched was at 6 p, m. We were 
starving in the cold. It was getting more and more 
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unbearable and we would have given ourselves away for 
want of food and warmth but for the fact that we would 
get the stoker, who helped us, into trouble ! 

At the height of our misery, the door opened and a 
voice whispered: “ I’ll get you eats at 12 p. m, and not 
before. Keep your chins up.” And then silence. But 
this encouragement gave us hope, and we continued 
rubbing our hearts for another two hours with more 
vigour. 

After two of the most exhausting hours in this dun¬ 
geon, sharp at 12 p. m., lunch was brought to us by one 
of the stokers. There were no spoon3, and as the food 
was brought to us on a large tray, we all three put our 
heads together and picked up hot potatoes, meat, etc., 
with our mouths. Our hands were too dirty to be of any 
use. The snorting, snarling and sucking noises we made 
while attacking our food was as savage and beastly as a 
pack of wolves tearing into a carcase. 

No lunch was needed more, and from then on, there 
was less need for us to rub our hearts, as the food seemed 
to give enough warmth to our bodies. We decided to make 
ourselves look presentable, as the ship was due in Van¬ 
couver early in the evening. All of us required a shave. We 
had brought our shaving implements with us, but there 
was no hot water. The only remedy left was to leave 
some of the hot coffee we were given to drink and to use 
that instead of water. The^shaves turned out to be quite a 
success. 

At 6 p. m., we heard the engines stop and the crew 
^on deck tieing the ship up. Nothing pleased us more and 
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we considered it more advisable to wait till it was quite 
dark and then make good our escape. 

I WAS HANDCUFFED 

Night wore on and at 8. 30 p.m., we crawled into the 
crews’ quarters to wish and thank our rescuers for their 
comradeship and daring, when, to our intense disappoint¬ 
ment, we heard a voice call outany strangers here, 
please?” We were just too late. Had we remained in 
our dug-out, nobody would have found us, but we were 
in the crews’ quarters and there was no time to return. 

We were trapped. The door to the cabin in which we 
were opened and we all rushed for cover. The inspector 
spotted us and darted straight for me first. Before I could 
say a word or do a thing, the handcuffs were clicked on 
one of my hands and the other part of the same handcuff 
was attached to Tony’s hand. Ernie looked too young 
and timid; so, he was just bundled along by the scruff of 
his neck. 

Vaguely, I heard his mechanical proclamation: “I 
arrest you in the name of the law.” These words sound¬ 
ed strange to my ears. I realised then that I had obtained 
my passport as an active member amongst the society of 
the underworld. No more would Tony and other jail-birds 
consider me to be an outcast. “Come along quietly, we 
have been looking for you, ” was the calm command we 
received for enduring all the suffering in our dug-out. 

Tony cursed me viciously when going down the 
ship’s ladder, for, I rushed down forgetting that he was 
attached to me. He nearly tripped and came headlong 
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down the steps. I apologised to him and said I was not 
used to being handcuffed, but he swore back at me saying : 
“there s no need to be educated in a college in order to 
walk gently with them on. ** 

We were led to the Captain's cabin and found the 
stoker who helped us standing before the Captain. Nothing 
upset us more than to realise that we had got him into 
trouble. The Captain cursed him and asked us if we had 
bribed him in any way. We replied that we hadn’t. Then 
the skipper asked him if there was anybody else who 
helped us. This stoker stood up and said that he was the 
only one, although there were two others, as well, who 
had agreed to this mis-wrought plan. 

We all gulped hard ; for, he was an old man and 
had a wife and some children. There was no doubt but 
that he would get into trouble. Then, the skipper asked 
him why he had aided us to stowaway and to this he 
replied that he had been on ships himself, with horrible 
food, and if he had been on our ship, he would have done 
the same thing. We admired him for the way he stood his 
ground, but, we were helpless and were unable to reward 
him for all he had done. 

Before long, we found ourselves led down the ships 
side and into a waiting police car. The car whizzed past 
the silent streets and all 1 could distinguish of Vancouver 
was twinkling lights and human insects moving to and fro 
in the darkness. I was yearning for some shore life, but 
we were taken straight to jail. In the cell, the walls were 
littered with signatures, in all languages, of the former 
inmates. The majority were in Japanese. 
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I was surprised at Tony singing as soon as the cell 
door closed, while I, on the other hand, never felt so 
miserable before. I told Tony that I could not understand 
how he could sing now. "Don’t worry, mate,” he drawled, 
"haven’t 1 told you before that once the seat of your pants 
hits the prison wall, it always comes back again. Now, you 
are one of us, for, you can say that you've been to jail.” 

I had no proof but I was sure that there was a micro¬ 
phone in the cell relaying our voices. I could feel it 
because, I noticed my voice vibrating very resonantly; so, 
I made signs to Tony and Earnie regarding my suspicions 
and prevented them exhausting their vocabulary of abuse, 
which would have caused us to be very unpopular with 
the ‘cops.’ 

MUSIC FROM THE BARS 

The next morning, we were led out and marched off 
to the shipping office, and thence, on to a ship to take us 
across the river to the real jail for naval offenders. We 
travelled first class. When we were in the lounge, I 
asked my bodyguard if I could play the piano. "Wise¬ 
cracking, eh ?’’ was his reply. But I persisted and even¬ 
tually, he gave me permission, all the time expecting that 
1 should get him into trouble for disturbing the peace. 

When I was seated at the piano, I could not make up 
my mind whether to play a sonata, rhondo, allegro, con¬ 
certo, nocturne, lullaby, adagio, minuet, serenade, sym¬ 
phony or a jitterbug quickstep. I finally decided to play 
a rhapsody-the Hungarian rhapsody-better known as the 
Hungarian ‘raspberry,’ 
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I had my lumber jacket on with a crimson coloured 
scarf round my neck and a pair of grey flannel trousers. 
My face was unshaven and I looked very ‘seedy;’ for, my 
trouser and shirt were creased. All the passengers were 
respectable and looked like the upper middle class; for, 
we were travelling first class. Thus, we three jail birds 
looked fairly conspicuous. I seemed to be the only one 
with the tanned complexion. 

I never played to the passengers but to myself. As 
was customary, I ran a few scales through the piano first 
and then commenced the opening bars of my number. 
Whenever my thoughts wandered on jail life, I thumped 
hard; when I thought of freedom, 1 caressed the notes and 
as I conjured up a happy hope. I played with animation. 
The sailors paused to listen, the passengers stopped talk¬ 
ing but my pals spoilt the atmosphere by whispering 
loudly; "come on, swing it.” 

1 played as I never played before. My whole being 
was wrapped up in every note for which my fingers were 
responsible. For, it had been a long time since I had 
seen a piano, let alone touched one. The passengers 
crowded into the lounge, some for the music, others, to 
see me play; for, it was known that I was a convict. My 
bodyguard’s attitude changed towards me but music or no 
music, breakers of the law must suffer. In a few hours* 
time, we arrived at our destination and were behind bars 
once again. 

We were kept in this jail for three days and then 
taken back to our ship just as she was ready to sail. We 
discovered that all the expenses incurred for taking us 
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from jail to jail, as well as feeding us had to be deducted 
from our own pay. While we climbed up the ship’s ladder 
on to the ship, we were feeling terribly sheepish to meet 
the crew again, but were immensely surprised at the ova¬ 
tion they gave us, merely because, on account of us, the 
ship was held up for three days, which had lengthened 
their shore leave. The Captain, too, forgave us, for, he 
was pleased to have us back. 

THERE IS HONOUR AMONG THIEVES 

The moment I returned to the ship, Milto was on 
my brain again. Could 1 forgive Miko ? As long as I 
would live, I doubted the thought that I could. I was 
suffering from a brainstorm. So, as soon as I had the 
opportunity, I cornered him. 

“Why did you spill on us, Miko ?” I asked. “I’m no 
coward, but look at my hands; are they the hands of a 
labourer ? Have I a friend on this ship where brute force 
is the only law? All I have done for the past five months 
is to shoot from bed to work and work to bed. Miko, 
You've rained my life. 

"When we return to Canada, I shall not be allowed 
ashore, and we will stay in port for two months. Then 
again, in the States, I shall be confined on board and from 
there to the United Kingdom. Miko, one more year at sea 
and I will be nothing but a caged bird. Why did you do 
it? Did you want money; did you want praise or promo¬ 
tion at our expense ? I can’t stand this life any more with¬ 
out going ashore. I tell you, I will go crazy. 

“When I was starving in London, the Bow Street 
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Police Station offered me hundreds of pounds to give 
strangers away. 1 met burglars, pickpockets and jewel 
thieves who confided in me, but I shut my mouth. And 
here, Miko, you are the oldest man in the ship and I am 
the youngest and this is what you do to me 1 Are you 
happy now ? Go on, laugh, laugh. Look at me, Miko, I 
am only a bag of bones. I have had pneumonia three 
times in my life. So, this is your mission in life to destroy 
my mind and body, if not my soul. You’re nothing but 
a blasted bandicoot.” 

I completely forgot that Miko did not understand a 
word of English but when I relieved my pent-up emotions, 
I saw that his eyes also saw. From that day onwards, 
Miko never smiled; he hardly spoke, but only stared. But 
it was too late. 

To make matters worse, before Jim was put ashore 
in hospital, he was told that we were caught and in spite 
of that, he stole Tony’s and Earnie’s blankets, clothes, 
shoes, pillows and even the overalls, which they wore 
when working down below in the stokehold. He must 
have intended selling these articles to some pawn-broker 
for a paltry few dollars. To a certain extent he was their 
friend, he was one of them but still let them down. 

When Tony and Earnie discovered their loss, they 
were speechless. My heart froae. 1 went slowly to my 
bunk and box. I now remembered that the day before 
we intended breaking ship, I gave Jim my precious sea¬ 
man's rubber boots, oilskin and blankets. And I saw him 
pack them up in his bag on the quiet, so that the other 
seaman wopld not suspect our intention. I wondered to 
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myself what 1 could do on deck in the blinding rain, lash¬ 
ing wind and high seas of the Pacific with a temperature 
below freezing point, without my proper seaman’s kit. 

I tried to cry and scream, but 1 just didn’t. To my 
surprise, I saw all my belongings placed neatly on my 
bed. .If Jim chose to take my gear away, I could not have 
said a word; for, I had myself given them to him, but he 
preferred to return them. Whereas Tony and Earnie did 
not offer him anything, he simply took what he fancied. 

Could I, after this, ever lose faith in the innate good¬ 
ness of human nature? No. Jim, the blackguard, the 
crook, the bully, gave me new faith in man. 

As soon as we were on board, the ship was under 
way with a set course for Japan. Thus, destiny seemed 
persistent to see that I should rejoin the floating coffin and 
continue my career upon her. 

THE WATER GYPSY 

After being at sea for many days, on the 7th of 
January, 1941, a petty hurricane swept the Pacific Ocean 
from end to end. I remember all the sailors’ faces were 
strained, for, the skipper gave the orders-"Each man for 
himself and God for all.' No life-boats were to be lower¬ 
ed, if the "abandon ship” signal was sounded on the siren. 

However, fortunately for us, the weather subsided a 
little after two days, but the waves and swell were still 
very menacing. The skipper had estimated that the voyage 
should last twenty-one days across the Pacific to Japan, 
but this spell of rough weather upset his calculations, as 
the crossing lengthened to fifty-two days, which, very 
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naturally resulted in our running short of stores and coal, 
and to make matters worse, there were no ships in the 
vicinity to help us out. 

We were reduced to using sweets and toffee in our 
tea as a substitute for sugar and instead of milk, we 
melted a few spoons of margarine in the tea to enhance 
the taste of plain tea. Some of the rougher men poured 
turpentine into their’s, secretly, as a form of alcohol which 
helped to add a “kick" to it. For the remainder of our 
meals, we lived on tinned sardines. We had them for 
breakfast, dinner and supper. 

Once, when I had to take a dose of bitter medi¬ 
cine, the only remedy I could discover to wash the bitter 
taste away was Kolynos tooth paste, which I was com¬ 
pelled to chew and swallow, as long as it lasted. Earnie 
cleaned his teeth with his towel—it was quicker that way. 
Instead of thread for darning, which we had to do our¬ 
selves, I used string or twine. The most crude, yet ama¬ 
zing, manner in which Tony, the ex-convict, lit his ciga¬ 
rettes, due to the running short of matches, was the talk 
of the ship. He took out about one inch of lead from a 
pencil and wrapped it round with paper, allowing a long 
stretch to hold in his hand, at the same time leaving the 
(wo ends of the lead bare. Then, he would remove an 
electric bulb from one of the sockets and place the ends of 
the lead there, so that they came into contact with both 
the positive and negative prongs of the switch. I don't 
know much about electricity, but I believe, he was causing 
a short circuit. The electric current passing through 
would heat the lead, which in turn would get so hot that 
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it set the paper around it alight. There he had hia fire 
with which to light his cigarette ! 

“How did you think of this ?” I asked. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention”, muttered 
Tony; he told us that when in jaib they were able to 
smuggle cigarettes but found it difficult to obtain matches; 
so, they were forced to think of all kinds of devices, ulti¬ 
mately adopting this unique method. 

THE BUTTON HOLE PLANET 

Thus, the waves of time kept washing on the shores 
of life and swept away all the calendar days of the 
month of January in the year nineteen hundred and 
forty-one. 

Early in February, we were relieved to anchor off 
Osaka in Japan. Our first spectacle was a cluster of 
sampans and launches which came alongside, full of 
salesmen and merchants with their merchandise. Soon, 
the crew quarters were awakened with a new spark of 
life by the polite chatter of these salesmen. Imagine 
clothes made to order, teeth to set, shoes to size, fruits 
to store, beer to celebrate with, money to borrow and 
all to be had for a mere signature and the value deducted 
from our pay 1 We could not expect such a variety of 
services even in a large departmental store. Excellent 
arrangements, indeed! 

Taking a stroll along the deck, after being fifty-two 
days at sea, we were enchanted to see a host of useful 
articles strewn along the deck for one’s personal wants, 
such as, soap, socks, towels, blades, shirts, underwear, 
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handkerchieves, etc. No other sight could have been 
more pleasing to our eye than this petty, five-and-ten- 
cent store, a miniature bazaar brought to our bedside 1 
The continuous, dull, monotonous drone of the engines 
and wail of the seas immediately gave place to the 
excited and merry atmosphere of bargaining and buying, 
exchanging and selling. 

While sighting Osaka from the ship, the city does 
not display a very imposing harbour or even a majestic 
sea front. 

The Japanese have eyes like button holes. They 
are a well dressed and cheerful, dignified and indepen¬ 
dent, race. They seem to worship at the shrine of 
courtesy and cleanliness—two virtues which are enjoined 
in their religion. 

The women have teeth like pearls. They take pride 
in its whiteness, and, to add to the flash of their smile, 
they cover a few of them with a layer of gold. Gold and 
silver plated teeth seem to be very popular and wide¬ 
spread. And when walking down a busy street, one 
cannot fail to hear the ‘clop’ ‘clop’ grating of wooden 
slippers on which they are perched. 

Beautiful strains of music steal out into the streets 
from restaurants and bars. A cosmopolitan merry-go- 
round of music from all parts of the globe entertain you 
while you wander about aimlessly. The tango is the 
favourite tempo in most records bought and sold, though 
the distilled essence of all favourite love songs of East 
and West reach your ears sung in Japanese. 

The Japanese restaurants are small and cosy and 
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they enchant you with a veritable serenade of music, also 
adding colour, merriment and laughter. There are large 
restaurants on the same scale as in the West, with the 
waitresses dressed in black frocks and white aprons. But 
the smaller ones, in true oriental fashion, are more 
striking and pleasing. 

When a customer is comfortably seated in his chair, 
the first respect they pay him is to bring him immediately 
a small hot towel, rolled up on a wooden stand, to warm 
his hands and wipe his face. And when he departs, he 
receives, not a solitary ‘thank you from the waitress 
who served him, but a chorus of “ Ariegatos” (thank you) 
from the whole staff, bidding him farewell. 

Although the Japanese are easy to please, they are 
just as easy to annoy; they are timid as well as blood¬ 
thirsty, and they are more imitators than creators. The 
men very seldom offer their seats to a lady standing in a 
bus or tram. Although smoking is popular, few have 
nicotine-stained fingers, as cigarette holders are used to a 
very great extent; for, they take great pride in their long, 
streamlined fingers. 

A point worth mentioning is the courtesy extended 
when you enter a store or shop. After enquiring and 
handling a few articles, if you do not feel disposed to buy 
anything, the salesgirls are not annoyed, but make you 
feel they are at fault for having in some way dis-satisfied 
you with the price value of the article. When a purchase 
is made and the salesman can speak English, “ may we 
beg your continued pleasure ?” is the usual question he 
generally asks of you, 
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The beggars of Japan are ‘refined gentlemen in rags.’ 
Sometimes, it annoys one to give, and at the same time it 
pricks the conscience not to give, a Japanese beggar, 
money. The melancholy whine of a stringed instrument 
is the medium for attracting attention to their plight. I 
once threw a ten-cent piece in the midst of a few one 
cent coins. Not only was 1 rewarded by the gratitude of 
the unfortunate man, but also smiles and bows from a 
few passers-by. 

I cannot vouch for this as being a general rule but 
in one instance, I noted when a Japanese soldier saluted 
his superior officers, he turned his head away. As far 
as I know, in most of the other armies of the world, all 
soldiers either look straight in front or turn their heads 
towards the base of saluting; whereas the case is just the 
reverse in Japan. 

Another original homage they pay to any wounded 
soldiers back from the front when in ambulances passing 
through the streets of big city, is a series of blasts on the 
whistle warning the populace of the approach of these 
ambulances. Automatically, traffic comes to a stand¬ 
still and all the pedestrians line the pavement turning 
towards the ambulances and pay their respects by bowing 
until the wounded have passed them. I was once taken 
unawares by this performance, and I imagined the 
Emperor was perhaps passing, but when I beheld the 
long string of ambulances following one after the other, 
then only did the true idea dawn upon me. 

In rm> 3 t countries of the world affected by the War, 
people are exchanging their goods and money for all 
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forms of precious stones, as they are portable investments 
and can be carried about without undue inconvenience. 

I can never forget the fight that took place on board 
our ship after our fifth day’s stay in Japan. Our steward 
came to blows with a Japanese workman, who was 
responsible for filling the tanks with water. The steward 
maintained that according to his measurement only 35 
tons of water was pumped in, while the Jap swore that it 
was 55 tons. So, the matter was settled with a fight. 
The steward knocked the other’s front tooth out and the 
Jap stopped fighting to look for it, as it was filled with 
gold on the outside and platinum inside. He swore that 
if the tooth was not found, somebody would be knifed. 
The tooth was found and an armistice was agreed upon 
by the two. 

The Japanese men take pride in their teeth but never 
care for their hair; they are very fond of having a 
clean-shaven head. It is not very wise to make sweeping 
statements but in the course of my wanderings I have 
noticed more bald men in the West than in the East. 

One day, Tony and Earnie had spent all their money 
and were feeling pretty miserable. They came to me and 
Tony said : “ How about giving us two a good time 

ashore, as we are flat broke.” I had no sympathy for 
fellows who wasted their money on drink, yet, in the 
circumstances, I said: “ Righto.” At 4 p. m., we found 

ourselves in the heart of the city. Tony and Earnie kept 
poking their heads into every cafe on the way trying to 
make sure that the waitresses appealed to them before 
we entered, Finally, we stepped into one. After order- 
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ing a round of tea and pastries, Tony seemed struck on 
one of the waitresses. 

“ How do you make a date with a dame in this 
country ?” asked Tony. 

“ If you don’t know the lingo, then say it with 
money,” answered Earnie. Said Tony to me: “Can you 
lend me five yen, buddy. I’m short of ballast.” 

I had no option but to hand him over the money. 
He took it and looking at the party concerned, commen¬ 
ced waving the note. The young waitress promptly came 
forward and to our surprise, bowed, took the money, 
and walked up to the counter. 

Tony braced his shoulder and felt quite pleased with 
himself. 

“ Say, boys, I always knew I had ' oomph 

While he was exaggerating his self-importance, the 
waitress appeared with a tray in her hand and we all 
gasped when we saw five yen in silver change. She 
apparently thought Tony asked for change. 

Nothing seemed to console Tony after this. I was 
in a laughing mood; so I thought that I should sing a 
song. When I was in school, a friend of mine had a 
gramophone record of a Japanese love song and from 
him I learnt the words and tune of this song. Without 
warning my pals of my intentions, 1 burst into song, 
singing at the top of my voice. I never cared ; for I was 
in a strange country and public opinion affects foreign¬ 
ers very little. The waitresses, customers, manager 
and my friends were all taken aback. For, if they closed 
their eyes, they might have thought it was a Japanese 
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singing. I repeated the song once, twice and thrice. 
Each time I completed it, I was rewarded with a cres¬ 
cendo of applause. 

“Ana ta toh yoh bay hay ba 
Ana ta kota yey rue 
Yamanako da ah ma no 
Ray si ee sa yoh.” 

Words that meant nothing to Tony or myself yet 
brought sentimental memories to the Japs. We were not 
allowed to leave this cafe without eating till our stomachs 
burst, and drinking till our lungs choked. And everything 
we ate and drank cost us nothing; for, the manager would 
not accept any money from us. When we walked out, 
the waitress, over whom Tony was upset, followed us out. 

As a tourist of humanity, at every place I visited, 1 
never went out of my way to look for the vices and bad 
characteristics of the place ; on the contrary, I attempt¬ 
ed to observe the virtues and good points. Yet, of all 
the countries I have visited, never have I received so 
much courtesy, consideration, defiance and blood thirst- 
iness, all at the same time, as in Japan. 

I once went ashore with one of the Greek firemen 
to a shoe shop. By mistake, he accidentally stepped on 
one of the cushions. As it’s the custom with them to 
remove the shoes before they do so, the manager in his 
rage lifted his hands and was on the act of striking the 
Greek but for the timely intervention of his wife. Even 
though 1 can appreciate cleanliness as being one of the 
virtues enjoined in their religion, yet rage and anger ris¬ 
ing to such a pitch was a gross act of savageness. 
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Another case that brought to light this trait in their 
character came my way soon. About two hundred 
Japanese coolies used to come on board to help unload 
the cargo of scrap iron. At 1 p. m. they struck off work 
and all congregated for their mid-day meal. I was 
fascinated and thrilled to see them manipulate their chop¬ 
sticks and balance all odd pieces of food with the help of 
them. In addition, I noticed that although there was a 
proper merry-go-round mix-up of all kinds of vegetables 
and fish, yet there was only one dish. Whichever 
vegetable or kind of fish they desired, they merely singl¬ 
ed out with the aid of their hand crutches. This sight 
brought laughter to me not from an attitude of ridicule, 
hut that of fascination. Immediately my laugh rang out, 
there was silence like the growth of flowers. Two 
hundred eating mouths shut like one great big clamp 
and four hundred button holed eyes were glued upon me. 
They thought my laugh was one of ridicule. I sensed the 
atmosphere and with great presence of mind, I laughed 
again and pointed to one of the Greek firemen who had 
just come out of the stokehold covered from hair to toe 
with charcoal—with the exception of his two eyes which 
seemed to glow like live coals. Two hundred mouths 
and four hundred eyes focussed their attention on eating 
once again. But for the pretext, 1 never could tell what 
should have happened to me. 

At the time I was in Kobe, Japan was neutral and 
was not involved in the European War. And the most 
peculiar situations arose when sailors from ships of all 
nationalities met in the public bar and restaurants. Once 
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outside the three-mile limit, they were enemies; cannons 
would bark, machine guns would splutter and torpedoes 
would be fired. Kill or be killed was the slogan. But now, 
they were in a neutral country; so, they could walk past 
without even attempting to throw snow balls at each 
other. 

It was late at night and the waiting room was over¬ 
crowded with sailors booking tickets for seats in the 
sampans which would take them back to their ships. 
There were Norwegians, Greeks, Dutch, British, Germans 
and naturally, Japanese sailors as well. 

All of them were very subdued and quiet except for 
the English sailors, who were singing at the top of their 
voices. 

Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer, do; 

I’m all crazy, all for the love of you 1 

Apparently, they must have been disappointed with 
the Japanese Daisies. Anyway, the voices were growing 
louder and louder; for, more and more English sailors 
were coming in and they all were lending their voices 
to the chorus., Naturally, the Japanese customs oflicial 
resented this medley of voices; he raised his hands and 
shouted: “stop.” Louder grew the voices. We heard 
another “stop” which only added as a spur for the confu¬ 
sion of voices to rise in crescendo. He finally gave up 
the affair in despair hut not without exhausting his voca¬ 
bulary of abuse in Japanese. 

While all this was going on, 1 noticed a tall man 
reading a newspaper. 1 knew he was a German, He 
pretended to be engrossed in his newspaper hut he was 
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all ears for any careless voices discussing movements of 
ships. I am sure that half the ships sunk were due to the 
sailors discussing secrets in neutral ports with men like 
him pretending to read a newspaper. 

I noticed a German passenger ship of about 35,000 
Ions in the harbour. While walking in and out of the 
street of Kobe, I saw a cafe with the name of Fraulein— 
something; 1 now forget the full name. That day, I had 
a smart lumber-jacket on long grey trousers, a dandy 
coloured scarf and as usual, a swash-buckling, felt hat. 
I headed straight in. 

This cafe was crowded with German seamen. There 
were no Japanese or any other nationals except Germans. 
I noticed the atmosphere of uncertainty caused by my 
entrance. With indifference, I seated myself and waited 
for somebody to come up and serve me. The manage¬ 
ress of the place was obviously a German and I saw she 
hesitated awhile before coming up to my table. Even¬ 
tually, she came up and looked enquiringly into my face 
without saying anything. It was tea-time; so, I ordered 
a pot of tea and some pastries. I must say, that after 
finishing what I ordered, I was extremely satisfied with 
the quality and taste. 

I could not help observing from the corner of my 
eye that all the Germans were talking to each other in an 
undertone. They seemed very subdued and timid; for, 
they knew they were doomed. Either they would have 
to scuttle their ship and be taken prisoners of War or 
remain in Japan till the War was over or till Japan entered 
the War. Any way, the future was not very promising. 
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They must have thought l was a Canadian and I almost 
belt that they envied me for being a Britisher, 

With all the Germans and Japanese in Kobe, I was 
about the tallest man in the town. My Canadian lumber 
jacket and lumber shirt that I wore underneath were 
envied by all. For the weather was cold and clothes like 
these were ideal. Besides, I had about two or three suits 
of underwear on and so I looked quite strong - but 1 
realised I was not. So, I did not mind roaming about 
alone and had no fear of being waylaid. 

At one shoe shop, I went inside to buy a pair of 
shoes, and instead of my buying something, the manager 
wanted to buy my coat off me, for quite three times the 
amount 1 had paid for it in the Slates. 

1 must admit that 1 was impressed with the style and 
cleanliness of the clothes of the Japanese. For, I was at 
a loss to tell who was rich and who was poor. In the 
West, it is easier to tell the grade of life a man hails from, 
from the quality of clothes he wears. But, in Japan, they 
all wear kimonos and though there are cheap and 
expensive kimonos, they all look alike to me. There 
was only one class - the rich, so, I thought, 

As half the world was at War, I was most curious to 
fathom the depth of Japans' War preparedness. I heard 
quite olten about her Scrap Iron Navy and Scrap Iron 
Air Force. I believed the fallacy of its weakness; for, 
there were literally hundreds of Norwegian, Swedish ami 
Greek ships fully loaded with scrap iron in the two ports 
of Kobe and Osaka. As it was, our ship had a cargo of 
scrap iron as well. We could not help remarking lo each 
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other about the fact that although we were for a full 
month in Japan, yet, none of us had seen a single aero¬ 
plane. At the same time, there was one peculiarity 
which we noticed regarding small craft. There were 
hundreds of small boats but not one did we see moving 
through the water with the help of oars. All of them 
were run by motors - made out of sci’ap iron. In addi> 
tion, in the trams and trains, the custom officials were 
young lads who could not have been over the age of 
seventeen. All the public services were run by young 
boys and girls. 

Prices of goods were above normal prices of other 
countries. If I remember correctly, a tin of condensed 
milk almost cost me the equivalent of one shilling and 
six pence. I paid twenty rupees for a pair of leather 
shoes. The next day, the mouth of the shoe was open 
and 1 threw it overboard. Leather and milk seemed to 
be very scarce in Japan. The only commodities that were 
in abundance were fish and chopsticks. 

The one element which surprised me most was to see 
practically everywhere I went, to the shop of a butcher, 
baker, grocer or retailer, Deanna Durbin’s portrait. 
Apparently, she was the most popular star from the West. 

THE SKIPPER SETS ME FREE! 

After one week’s slay in Osaka my ship weighed 
anchor and proceeded to Kobe in Japan. During the very 
first day’s slay in this new port, the officers steward fell 
ill, and the Chief Mate came up to me and told me to 
take his place. 
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As I have already mentioned in my previous chapters, 
I worked in the catering line in most of its various stages. 
Owing to all the officers being ignorant of my past ex¬ 
perience, they were very much astonished to see the food 
served, tables laid, plates washed and service on the whole 
executed in as proficient a manner as obtained in any 
first class hotel. 

For the first time, I realised that my past occupation, 
however degrading, turned out to be immensely useful. 
As luck would have it, the Captain’s steward also fell ill, 
and so, I was forced to perform both tasks at the same 
time. The Captain and the officers were all pleased with 
my performance; but the crew became quite jealous of me. 
1 held this appointment for a week, before I returned to the 
life of a sailor, when both the stewards recovered from 
their illnesses at the same time. 

One day, a rumour spread round the ship that when 
the ship would reach the shores of America, the crew 
would sign off and. return to Greece. In addition, the ship 
might be sold as scrap. But a trip to Canada was being 
undertaken first, 

I thought that as I was not allowed ashore in America 
the last time, on a return trip, the situation would remain 
the same. I had furthermore spoilt my papers in Canada, 
What future would there be for me on this ship ? That 
meant another ten to twelve months on board at least 
without going ashore, in addition to running the gauntlet; 
of the U-boat menace. This menace I was not concerned 
with, but coupled with not being allowed ashore, it was, 
indeed, a strain. I would have liked to return to England 
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but the circumstances regarding shore-leave made me 
think otherwise. 

The ship was due to return to Canada m four days’ 
time. I went up to the skipper and explained to him my 
predicament. He was very sympathetic and appreciated 
my position. He was good enough to grant me permission 
to return to Bombay. 

I immediately went ashore and wired home for 130 
yen, as I only possessed the other half of my passage. 
The text of my telegram was: “If send 130 yen in two 
days, will return Bombay, otherwise, never.” I had been 
for three years away from home and from my widowed 
mother. 

I should have gone to the Captain much earlier, so as 
to give me time to receive money from home, but 1 kept 
putting off the day as 1 could never muster the necessary 
courage to enter his cabin and ask him. 

On the last day of our stay in Japan, I went ashore 
at 10 a.m. The ship was due to sail at 2 a.m. I went to 
the telegraph office and inquired. My heart almost 
sank within me when the assistant merely shook his 
head and said; “Nothing for you, sorry,” 

Well, I thought to myself, ‘what use was money to 
me on the sea? Let me have my last fling.’ I took two of 
the ship’s boys and in two hours, reduced my balance to 
40 yen. 

While returning to the jetty to get back to the ship, 
I met the,Captain. “Well, lad,” he said, “any luck ?” 

“No," I shook my head. 

Afterwards, we both returned to the ship; and shortly, 
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I was called to his cabin. The Captain looked at me hard 
and said; “I’ve been thinking it over with the Chief Mate, 
and we think that you have performed all your tasks very 
cheerfully, although not very ably; anyway, 1 think 1 can 
manage to pay the remaining 150 yen out of my own 
pocket to complete the expenses of your passage.” I could 
hardly believe my ears; for, Greeks never part with a 
single cent freely, and here I was receiving 150 yen gratis 
from the skipper ! 

“Thank you very much, sir,” I managed to utter, 
“but now, I have only 40 yen, in place of 130 yen.” 

He looked at me hard again, and said: “Never mind, 
I shall meet the balance.” 

For once in my life, words failed me, and just before 
I turned away to leave his cabin, I said to him: "Sir please 
accept my very sincere and grateful thanks. I can’t pay 
more; words fail me, I can never forget this for life.” I dart¬ 
ed away ashore in evident pleasure and in buoyant spirits. 

I soon bought my ticket, obtained a permit from the 
British Consul, returned to the ship, packed my few 
.belongings, said good-bye to the crew and then left in a 
motor-boat together with the Captain, who was also going 
ashore. 

, When we alighted on the jetty, the Captain shook 
hands with me and said: “Good luck and don’t forget 
to finish your book, I will look out for it.” For, he had 
heard 1 was always writing down my experiences, while 
others were gambling, drinking or playing cai'ds, and so 
had guessed that I was writing some sort of a book. 
He again asked me: 
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“ What is the title of your book?’* 

“The world is my palette.” (I have since changed 
the title.—S. R.) 

“Why, do you paint?" 

“Yes, I try to, with words." 

“Well, good luck to youl After all, it is most young 
men s ambition to write a book about going round the 
world successfully. Perhaps, you can be a success by 
writing about failure.” 

“Thanks, skipper, I shall not forget you, and in fact, 
if I do complete my book, I shall not forget to mention 
you." 

1 last saw him waving his hands back at me. He 
was no fresh-water mariner but a real ‘deep-sea dog.’ And 
I was glad to learn that it was Miko who helped in 
persuading him to send me home. 

EXPOSED TO PUBLIC GAZE 

My feelings were so mixed that I cannot compress 
them into words. I started off by being a fireman-trim¬ 
mer, then a sailor, stowaway, jail-bird, officer’s steward, 
then Captain’s steward in turn, and now a passenger on a 
Japanese ship, proceeding to Colombo, 

I might mention here that the fare turned out to be 
just sufficient for a voyage as far as Colombo. Just 
before the ship sailed, I went to the telegraph office and 
told them, if any money was sent for me from Bombay, 
to forward it on to Colombo. For, I was still hoping my 
old mother would send me the money. 

When 1 arrived at the quayside, I was thrilled to see 
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mostly first and second class passengers. There were 
quite a few smartly dressed, beautiful, young American 
women, some escorted, others unescorted. I left them 
looking glaringly at me, for, 1 too was ‘smartly’ dressed 
and could have been mistaken for a first class passenger 
instead of third. At last, here was an opportunity of 
coming to know some nice people. 

Without any warning, the customs officials came up 
to me and said that they had to examine my trunk. In a 
flash 1 realised that in my hurry to book a berth, I had 
placed all my dirty dungarees, underwear and stockings 
inside the trunk without washing them. 1 had worked in 
these clothes the day before and they were soaked in 
perspiration and coal dust. 

As soon as the officials opened the trunk, they 
caught the whiff of the perspiration. There were six of 
them standing around and they all burst out laughing and 
attracted the ' attention of the passengers, all of whom by 
now were eyeing me suspiciously. Then, with calculated 
cunning, one of the men drew out piece by piece each 
item of clothing for all to behold. The laughter mount- 
ed higher, especially when he held up my underwear. 

I had no alternative but to swallow the insult, for, it 
would have been sheer folly to strike out, as I had no 
money and for the slightest pretext, they might have 
recalled my ship and sent me back to her. So, this was 
the proverbial Japanese courtesy offered by Government 
officials. It is amazing but true that one can usually sum 
up the character of an individual from the things he 
laughs - at. They could easily have run through my 
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clothing in the trunk without the passengers being any the 
wiser. But they chose to embarrass and belittle me in 
public. Well, thats the Japanese way, I suppose! 

Needless to mention, the passengers very discreetly 
kept away from me. In fact, 1 was socially ostracised, 
at least for the moment. 

I was at peace with the world on the ship, but not 
very happy. Our next port of call was Hongkong, and I 
went ashore with two yen, my only possession, equivalent 
to Re. 1. I went to a Chinese money-changer and asked 
him to change it for English money. He looked at the 
money, and then at me, raised his hands in the air and said: 
“No buyee, no sellee, Japanese money." So, I was forced 
to content myself with enjoying Hongkong without even a 
single cent in my pocket - not a very exhilarating ordeal. 

Hongkong has one of the finest natural harbours in 
the world shaped in the fashion of a half-moon. Ships 
steal their way gradually into the harbour between a row 
of hills on either side, which, for a short while, hide from 
view the harbour front. Suddenly, rows upon rows of 
quaint houses and massive buildings one behind the other, 
in steps-fashion greet the eye. The port is built upon a 
small wide-curved cluster of small hills. At night, lit up, 
it is like a brilliant jewel studded with sparkling gems. 

This was Honkong, paradise of the East, and Gate¬ 
way for the West, where East meets West, a harmonious 
blending of two little worlds—old and new, a city where 
travellers flock to from all parts of the globe for its gay 
night life, mysterious oriental surroundings and its cosmo¬ 
politan background—but worthless to me without a cent. 
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UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 

While walking around aimlessly, I met a Chinaman 
who seemed interested to see me interested in the customs 
of his people. He came up to me and we got talking 
together. In the midst of our conversation, he put a ques¬ 
tion to me: “do you know, which is the most universal 
language of the world ?” Without hesitation I replied: 
“English.” 

“Never!” he retorted: “Its music 1” 

“Well," he continued, “what then is the second uni¬ 
versal language ?” 

Without hesitation, again I replied, “English.” 

“Impossible,” he exclaimed. “It’s painting. Don’t 
you realise that a picture is worth a thousand words ? Do 
the savages of Africa understand English ? Won’t they 
understand ideas better through the happier medium of 
painted pictures than dead words?” 

"Perhaps, you would like another guess,” he remark¬ 
ed coldly; “which do you fancy to be the third ?’’ 

I again challenged him with: “English.” 

“Alas 1 my good friend,” he went on, “you little rea¬ 
lise how you do annoy me with your persistence. “Money, 

I tell you, money !” “Money,” he exclaimed, "speaks all 
languages and is the only language that can be picked up 
without being taught. How now about the fourth ?” 

I decided to be more cautious this time and I refused 
to be belittled any more. “I bow to your superior judg¬ 
ment,” said I. 

He acknowledged my bow with a cynical smile, and 
said: “I am sorry for you, friend j for, this time, it is ‘Eng- 
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lish.’ you could have been either prudent a little earlier or 
could have persisted a little more in your loyalty to the 
English language.” 

I felt like a crest-fallen cockatoo, and to retrieve the 
position somewhat, I put in : 

“As I have failed miserably in your estimation,” I 
said mildly, “give me another chance by asking me any¬ 
thing to test my general knowledge V' 

THE DUMB ESPERANTO OF HUMANITY ' 

“Very well, then, as you desire,” he said, and after a 
little thought, added: "Name me the international language 
of eight most common signs, adopted with equal, ease 
across the Eastern and Western continents, and accomp¬ 
lished mostly by the hands.” 

I was perplexed; it was worse than a jig-saw puzzle. 
Besides, I did not want to make a fool of myself by mak¬ 
ing some sort of an answer. So, I said: 

“I am sorry, brother, I can't answer—would you do it 
for me yourself ?” 

“So be it, my friend,” said he. “Here are the signs:- 

i) Right hand outstretched, with palm open-“Buddy, 
can you spare a dime ?” 

ii) Right hand hitting the stomach-“Am hungry.” 

iii) Head thrown back, mouth open, with thumb 
pointing to the mouth-“Water, water, everywhere and 
not a drop to drink 1” 

iv) Holding the index finger touching the Iips-“Hold 
your tongue 1” 
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v) Both hands above head showing the open palms— 
“I surrender.’’ 

vi) Right hand striking forehead with a loud smack- 
“What tough, luck!” 

vii) Thumbs up-“I care a hang for you ! 

viii) Thumbs down-“I am beaten, brother !’ 

Perhaps, all this might seem very childish to you, 

but on deep reflection, you will surely agree with me." 

“Nuts”, I said, and we both laughed. 

“Although you have failed miserably, brother of the 
Western Hemisphere, you still have an opportunity to 
redeem yourself,” he added. 

“Brother of the Eastern Hemisphere,” 1 corrected him. 

“Then, l must say l am disappointed in you more. 
Never mind, let us not discuss differences. Perhaps, you 
could easily answer this question: “What is as round as 
the moon, looks like shooting stars, is curved like the 
petals of a flower, and arched like the rainbow with a 
thread of scarlet flashing like pearls, curved like the ser¬ 
pent; sometimes as fierce as a tiger, and sometimes, gentle 
as a lamb, chatters like the monkey, yet coos like the 
turtle dove, struts about like the peacock, and is both as 
hot as fire and as cold as snow ?” 

Though visibly annoyed by his absurdities, I did not 
like to wound his feelings and told him his question was 
rather complicated for me. He at once rejoined: 

“Very well then, I’ll simplify it for you. Who has a 
face as round as the moon, with eyes like shooting stars 
and eye. lashes curved like the petals of a flower, with 
eyebrows arched like the rainbow and lips as red as 
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scarlet and teeth that flash like pearls?” 

"Woman, of course," I said unenthusiastically; “but, 
it is a mirage, to be sure. 1 have travelled practically 
around the world, but so far, I have never seen one any¬ 
where that will answer to your description. Such a 
person can only exist in the idle imagination of poets and 
dreamers like you.’ 

“Very good, then, 1 shall show you one, and right 
now!” 

“What is her name? who is she?” I asked. 

"My lady wife!” 

Frankly, I was taken by surprise. 

"Come along," said he, "1 shall introduce you to her.” 

“ How far is your place?” 

“Only an hour’s journey by jinrickshaw.” 

“I am sorry, my friend and professor, I cannot come; 
for, I have only one yen between me and bankruptcy. 
What use can a man without money be to you? Besides, 

I will not be able to pay the fare back to the harbour 
front. That’s my plight.” 

“Eastern hospitality is not yet dead, my friend; I 
will pay all expenses. I am disappointed in your outlook, 
brother of the West." 

"Brother of the East," I corrected him again. 

“My appologiesl Brother of the East; two of the 
greatest boons Providence has bestowed on me, and 
which have never cost me even a single cent, are my wife 
and my music and I am more than content. I desire no 
money from you. Don’t be afraid on that account. 
Come ..." 
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“Thank you so much; but I must be returning to my 
ship; for, she will be due to sail soon,” 

WHAT IS SUCCESS? 

“ I never force. As we haven’t got much time,” he 
said, “ may I ask what you are doing in this part of the 
world?" 

" It’s a long story,” I replied. 

“I can see it in your eyes. To make it easier for 
you, may I enquire, what you are in search of?” 

“ I suppose what all humanity is seeking—success,” 
I answered. ‘ 

“So, you have come all this way for that! Have 
you found it?” 

“The farther I travel, the farther success draws 
away from me.” 

My dear friend, it disturbs me to hear you say so. 
Life is merely bow you look at it. Every one of us will 
interpret success in a different manner. To some, it is 
fame; to others, riches, power and pelf or love and 
health.” 

“To some success is happiness, but to them, happi¬ 
ness is not success; for, happiness is taken for granted 
and is merely a natural corollary of suceess,” said I, 

“1 do not know what you mean by your success, 
but perhaps, if you were to place happiness first, then 
you would have a better chance of being rewarded with 
success. Instead, you place success before happiness, 
so Providence has rewarded you with only two yen in 
your pocket." 
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“Ha, ha, ha! I laughed. “I must say you are very 
complimentary. By the way, may I know to whom 1 have 
the honour of speaking?” 

'‘Rubaying at your service,” he replied. 

“What an original name!" 

“Well, thanks for your advice, Rubaying. I must go. 
Good-bye.” 

“Permit me to wish you all the things that you wish 
for yourself. Au revoir." 

“Au revoir .” 

When I left Ruba 3 'ing, 1 could not help thinking that 
I had met another Bob. Rubaying and Bob!—two men 
whose memory I value—one a Welshman and the other 
a Chinaman. Both of them worshipped at the shrine of 
Nature. One marvelled at the beauty of Nature; the other 
revelled in exploring the nature of Beauty! 

I’VE A JOKE AT THE JAPS l 

According to schedule, our ship took off and headed 
towards Port Darwin in the far north of China quite close 
to Russia. We arrived at the Port in the evening, and 1 
was the first to go ashore. The temperature was close 
on freezing point. 

I was amazed at the height and build of the men at 
Darwin; they were well over six feet by four! A few 
beggars accosted me on the way and kept dropping on 
all fours before me continuously, for a few hundred yards. 
Great, big burly men stooping to such a level. This is 
the first time I saw beggars behave in such a manner. 

Whilst returning to the ship, 1 noticed a large crowd 
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collected outside the dock gates. I gathered that a China¬ 
man had set fire to the docks with the help of a detonator, 
a small explosive, the size of a small finger; the military 
were called out and were making investigations. They 
would not let me return to the ship, and kept me waiting 
outside for more than an hour in the bitter cold. I had no 
overcoat and was afraid of catching cold. Besides, the 
military demanded to search me. 

“Whatever you have in your pockets, please place 
them in your two hands,” was the order given to me, as 
well as to many other first and second class passengers, 
who had also been detained like myself. 

Everything I possessed I held in my hands. Then, 
one of the Japanese officials came close to me and per¬ 
sonally made a thorough examination very roughly. He 
felt my top coat pocket, the bottom ones, my right 
trouser pocket and then feeling my left trouser pocket, 
his hands felt a bulge. "What is this?” he barked. I 
was taken aback; for, suddenly the thought struck me 
that any Chinaman might have slipped the detonator into 
my pocket. But in a flash, I realised what it was. 
“OH,” I replied, "it’s nothing.” 

"Take it out,” was the order. 

So I put my hand in my pocket very slowly, purpose¬ 
ly, as though covering a guilty expression, merely to arouse 
suspicion and annoy them. Then taking as long as 
possible with everybody watching me carefully, I sudden¬ 
ly snatched it out and then opened the palm of my hand 
slowly—it was a peanut. 

A roar of laughter rose from the passengers, for, they 
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were disgusted with all this delay, and quite appreciated 
the little jocular act of mine, though the officials felt ter¬ 
ribly small and turned away annoyed. There were some 
Japanese passengers who even applauded my behaviour. 
For a while, 1 was very popular. They particularly liked 
the guilty expression I first put on, and many were the 
offers of drinks I received, including from first class 
American passengers. 

In such cordial atmosphere, my ship left, bound for 
another destination. It was not long before we reached 
the world-renowned base of Singapore, at one time 
famous for tourists, but now more so for its mines, and 
its strategic base in this world upheaval. I have nothing 
much to say about this place as I went ashore penniless 
and could see pretty little about the place. 

Our last port of call was Colombo, and I grew more 
and more anxious as we came closer to it. For, I was 
hoping for the money to be transferred from Kobe to 
Colombo. If no money arrived, well—what then would 
be my predicament ? But there was nothing to do, but 
hope for the best. 

A FREE PASSAGE FOR A MISTAKE 1 

When the ship was under way heading for Colombo, 
for the first time in my life, I was worried. For, there 
was a war on, and I was travelling without money or a 
passport. I could easily be taken for an alien or even a spy. 

After the ship docked at Colombo, my spirits were 
not too high wen I found no money waiting for me. 
Need I say my heart sank within me ? The harbour 
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police came on board and all the passengers were exa¬ 
mined and questioned. My turn came and the police 
official asked me to show him my passport. When I 
told him I had none, except a seaman’s discharge paper, 
he was amazed. Then my financial position was inquired 
into. And when 1 enlightened him with the knowledge 
that I only had 6d. in English money, 2 yen in Japanese, 
and one anna in Indian, he was horrified. 

I was the only one amongst the three hundred odd 
passengers who was detained on board and the only one 
who never dropped the steward a tip, for, I had nothing 
to drop. My Japanese steward and the remainder of the 
crew looked upon me with great contempt and curiosity, 
much to my mortification. To lose a passenger without 
gaining a tip was never heard of; so, a guard, was kept 
over me. 

The next day, the police launch came alongside and 
took me away to the station. They had half a mind to 
put me behind bars. But, just in time, I remembered 
and gave them my former passport number, which they 
checked up and found to be genuine. Then, they very 
kindly gave me a free passage to Bombay on another 
Japanese ship. Oddly enough, the same shipping com¬ 
pany that brought me across from Japan had to bear the 
burden of my expenses from Colombo to Bombay, as 
according to maritime laws, if a passenger travels with 
insufficient money for his fare, the company is responsible 
for his safe return. The only alternative is for the com¬ 
pany to see that all passengers possess sufficient money 
on them, before they are allowed on board. 
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A SOUVENIR OF MEMORIES ONLY 

As my ship drew within sight of the shores of India, 
I was at a loss to say whether I was happy or unhappy; 
because, I was returning home without luggage, without 
money but only with a load of memories, not all of 
them very pleasent either. As I looked back and weighed 
my debits and credits, materially, I found I was in debt; 
mentally, it was difficult to value my gain in words. 

To use the phrase ‘beg, borrow or steal’ metaphori¬ 
cally to indicate my present avocation, I did not desire, 
as 1 was guilty, though in a small way, of its meaning 
literally. 

1 do not profess to have met any great personages, 
amassed great wealth or lived in great hotels, but I was 
convinced I had met a great tramp—and one who would 
always remain a tramp, for, he was too proud to accept 
charity and too poor to do without it. 

It is doubtful if I shall ever get into touch with this 
flame-haired, intellectual aristocrat of the underworld 
even by post, as his address is care of the trees and 
flowers of the fields far across the vast oceans of another 
world, as he, in his own words, lives ‘on top of farmer 
Brown’s haystack.’ 

It seemed strange that on the eve of my arrival at 
home, my thoughts should centre on Bob. My immediate 
problem was that I would have to face the volley of 
criticism or public opinion, that was in store for me for 
returning in such a plight; but I took comfort by opening 
the portals of my memory and commanding the imaginary 
presence of Bob to resume his tirade on public opinion. 
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A BIT OF 'BOB-OSOPHY 

How clearly I remember, the last time I had a chat 
with him, the story he told me about a young girl who’ 
refused his invitation to come out with him for one reason 
alone and that was solely because his trousers were not 
creased properly. Her words were, “What would people 

9 ** 

say ( 

"Do you know, stranger,” I remember his saying in 
his golden Welsh brogue, “If I try, I can find some 
good in every form of evil; but only in one instance I 
fail, and that is in public opinon? 

“ Let me illustrate my point by trying to imagine 
that I am a human being the size of a comet with the five 
normal human senses and a set of eyes that pierced 
space, darkness, matter and infinity itself. As an 
onlooker, I would see villages, towns, cities, countries, the 
world, the very universe itself in the narrow confinement 
of a single focus. In my vision, I should attempt to justify 
the necessity of the existence of the contrast between 
good and evil in all cases except one, namely, public 
opinion. 

“ Perhaps, 1 should take delight in all forms of cont¬ 
rast, in wealth and poverty; intelligence and ignorance; 
life and death; health and sickness; misery and happiness, 
etc. For, I soon tire of a common level of equality and 
similarity devoid of contrast,—the same language, the 
same clothes, complexion, ideas and ideals. 

“ Perhaps, 1 might not even care to make life equal. 
For, value of anything to-day is fixed by want and scar¬ 
city or demand and supply and not by its actual, practical. 
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utility. Once there is plenty of any thing, it ceases to have 
value; and where there is scarcity, there is value. What 
is the use of plenty and equality? 

“ For, as a rule, do not human beings tire of seeing 
the same movie show and reading the same book over 
and over again? Likewise, if life had no contrast, there 
would be no need for books and movie shows. Even 
art itself would lose its inspiration. Contrast is the very 
essence of life. 

“You will agree that the world of human beings feel 
hardly an iota of pity if a nation is wiped out overnight 
by an earth-quake. They only fear, if they fear at all, 
that if it has happened once, it might happen again and 
they might be the ones that will be engulfed next. But if 
any one dies even a peaceful death, just witness the 
mourning, grief, tears &nd prayers of the next of kin. One 
life less and a family mourns; one million lives less, and 
yet nobody bothers. 

“With human society founded on this structure, how 
can there ever be any hope of an end to wars ? Brothers 
kill brothers and sisters kill sisters in small secluded 
homes; then why should not nations fight nations? Even 
scientists will tell you that if you take an ant from one 
nest and place it in another nest a few hundred yards 
away, all the other ants will set upon it and kill it instant¬ 
aneously. That is the insect instinct, almost akin to the 
animal and human one. Survival of the fittest spems to 
be the universal Law of Nature. If genuine pity and 
grief were universal for friend and foe, then only would 
there be no war. 
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“ In wars, it happens sometimes that the majority of 
the rich get poorer and the majority of the poor get richer. 
Can I say that in war, humanity suffers together; and in 
peace, poverty mourns alone? For, universal affliction is 
easier to bear. 

“For every disadvantage, there seems to be an ad¬ 
vantage—that may be the unwritten Law of Nature. 

“Now, coming bach to the one exception I started 
with, in which I see too much evil and too little good, 
namely public opinion. Is it not solely the folly of 
public opinion tbat has magnified unpleasantly the 
differences between white and black, Jew and Gentile and 
rich and poor? 1 ask you male!” 
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